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‘ie Pact for the outlawry of war was duly signed 








in Paris on Monday. Whether the spectacular 
ceremony, of which at least the sounds and 
speeches were broadcast all over Europe and 
America, represented a landmark in the history of 
civilisation or merely an episode of political farce, is 
a question which no one at present can answer with 
confidence. Every effort was made in this country 
to attach weight and solemnity to the event. Prayers 
and exhortations were delivered by request from a 
thousand pulpits on Sunday and Monday. Yet it 
was not apparent that the British public took very 
much interest in the affair; and the same apparently 
is true of the American public, whose attention, accord- 
ing to the newspaper correspondents, was drawn to 
the subject almost for the first time by the accounts 
of the great ceremony in the Salle de ’Horloge. Later 
in the week telegrams from America announced that 
the President wished to revert to his original “ Big 
Navy ”’ programme, which has been partially abandoned 
during the past year. A crucial test of the practical 
value and sincerity of this pompous “ renunciation ”’ 
of war will, as our Paris correspondent points out on 
another page, arise in ‘the very near future when the 
French Government will have to decide whether it 
will withdraw its troops from the Rhineland or whether, 
having ‘“‘renounced war as an _ instrument of 
policy,” it will insist on maintaining the silent war 
which its military occupation of foreign territory 
implies. We are not altogether cynical or hopeless 
about the value of this new Pact, but we should 
certainly like to see some concrete evidence of the 
coming of the new spirit which it should bring—if it 
means anything at all. 
* * * 
The decision of Ahmed Beg Zogu, the President of 
Albania, to proclaim himself king is not likely to have 


any great influence on the political situation in the 
Balkans. Possibly, the glamour of a crown may en- 
hance his prestige amongst his own followers and thus 
strengthen the stability of his regime. Albania, how- 
ever, is a country of blood-feuds, and, although Ahmed 
has spent the last four years in hunting out and de- 
stroying his sworn enemies, the fact that he has now 
assumed the pomp and estate of royalty is calculated 
to increase rather than to diminish the activities of his 
foes. In some quarters it has been suggested that an 
Albanian king will be less amenable to foreign pressure 
than the temporary President of a young Republic. 
In plain words this means that, as king, Ahmed will 
be less subservient to Italy than he has been as Presi- 
dent. That is possible; but the fact that the crowds 
which gathered at Tirana the other day to celebrate 
Ahmed’s elevation to the throne cheered almost as 
lustily for the Italian Minister as they did for their 
new king shows plainly how the wind is blowing at 
present. Ahmed is in many respects the creation of 
Italy. He is unpopular with the Serbs, because after 
they had helped him to expel Fan Noli he deserted them 
for Rome and a deeper purse. Since he has been in 
power, he has been little more than a too] in the hands 
of the Italians, who in exchange for loans and advances 
in cash have exacted valuable concessions. Some day 
Ahmed may have to pay dearly for allowing them to 
obtain such a hold over Albania; but for the present 
Italian support is the chief guarantee of his own 
security. 
* * * 

The dispute over the Sino-Japanese Treaty—which 
Nanking insists on terminating, and which Tokio says 
is automatically renewed for another ten years—has 
taken a turn for the better this week. Both govern- 
ments have so far stuck to their guns ; but the Japanese, 
according to the latest reports, are now willing to accept 
the Chinese demand that the question of revision 
should be opened. This is common sense ; for whatever 
may be the doubts of the Elder Statesmen about the 
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stability of the Nationalist Government, Japan has 
nothing to gain by intransigence. Of course, we 
all have some doubts about the new regime in China. 
But the omens are more favourable than they have 
been for many years, and it is imperative for the 
Foreign Powers to temper their caution with a little 
courage and generosity. It is generally agreed that 
the Nanking Government means well, and that its 
programme of reconstruction and reform, though it 
may look highly ambitious, is on the right lines. 
Unfortunately there are still internal dissensions in 
the Kuomintang to be healed, and that public nuisance, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, is apparently having trouble with 
his subordinates, and giving trouble to his friends. 
These domestic difficulties can only be overcome by 
the Chinese themselves. But they can and must be 
allowed for by foreigners. They are not, so far as we can 
see, formidable enough to give ground for pessimism 
about the prospects of a real settlement in China. 
* * * 


A Bill providing for the expulsion from India of 
alien Bolshevik agents has been drafted by the Govern- 
ment of India and will be introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly during the September session. Such agents 
are to be required to execute a bond giving security for 
good behaviour while in India, disobedience being 
punishable by fine and a maximum of twelve months’ 
imprisonment. The Bill empowers the Governor- 
General in Council to order the removal from India of 
any Communist agent at any time or in any manner 
deemed to be fitting or advisable. No removal order 
can be called in question by any Court, and officers 
acting under the law are to be completely protected 
against legal proceedings arising out of their action. 
The framing of the Bill has been hastened by recent 
events—such as the proclamation from Moscow of a 
renewed propagandist campaign in India, and a public 
letter written by the Indian Communist leader, 
M.N. Roy, in which it was stated that the revolutionary 
struggle against capitalism in India could not be 
‘conducted successfully in nationalist isolation.” It is 
not denied that special measures of protection are 
needed in India against the agents of the Third 
International, who are patently active in every outbreak 
of labour or political trouble, such as the present factory 
and railway strikes and the Bardoli no-tax campaign 
lately brought to an end. But the draft Bill, as is the 
way with all coercive legislation in India, confers upon 
the police and the Civil Service practically unlimited 
powers, which may easily be abused. The official 
Indian definition of a ‘‘ Bolshevik agent” is likely to 
be very wide. 

* * 

Every August the anti-Bolshevik press produces a 
fresh crop of reports of harvest-failure in Russia and 
of the imminence of the overthrow of Bolshevism by 
the infuriated, hunger-stricken masses. But the Soviet 
Government is still in power to-day, eleven years after 
the revolution. This year these reports have acquired 
a more alarmist tone than usual, and even from the 
official Bolshevik press it is evident that the actual 
collecting of grain for Moscow and Leningrad is being 
accomplished with far greater difficulty than ever before. 
As far as we ean ascertain, the actual facts about the 
Russian grain situation are as follows: According to 
the official statistics this year’s harvest is rather better 
than last year’s. Private reports describe it as average 
or moderate—a description which conforms for once 
with the official estimate. The Soviet Government’s 
difficulty, therefore, does not lie in the poorness of the 
harvest, but in the unwillingness of the peasant to sell 
his grain at Soviet prices. This difficulty has existed 
ever since the beginning of the Bolshevik regime. It 
has been tackled by Moscow in a very illogical manner, 
and their policy has been a constant “ about-turn ” 





—— 


from fixed prices and forcible grain-collecting, with 
oppression of the richer peasants, to free trade and a 
removal of all restrictions combined with a shameless 
coquetting with the kulaks. Nevertheless, the rea} 
cause of the peasant’s unwillingness to sell has never 
been removed, and that is the inability of Soviet 
industry to supply him with the manufactured articles 
which he requires at an economic price. Herein lies 
the real failure of the Bolsheviks, and unless it can be 
remedied either by cheaper production in the home 
industry or by admitting foreign goods and extending 
trade relations with capitalist countries, it may eventu- 
ally involve them in political ruin. But in a primitive 
country like Russia this process of failure can be a 
long one, and this year’s grain crisis must not be 
taken as a sign of imminent economic collapse. 


* * * 


According to the figures just published by the 
Registrar-General, last year’s birth-rate showed g 
further decline, while the death-rate was slightly higher 
than of late, mainly owing to an increased death-rol] 
from influenza. Infant mortality remained at the low 
level of recent years ; but fatal accidents by both road 
and rail showed an increase. There is nothing surprising 
in these figures, except perhaps that the fall in the birth- 
rate is not more rapid. The practice of birth-control is 
undoubtedly spreading; but it is not yet spreading 
very fast. The next ten years are likely to see it spread 
a good deal more rapidly, and a further and accelerated 
fall in the birth-rate can be confidently predicted. It is 
far less clear whether this is likely to be offset by 
further reductions in the general death-rate and in 
infant mortality. The downward movement of these 
rates has almost certainly been checked during the past 
few years by industrial depression ; and a rise in the 
standard of living would be likely to cause a sharp fall 
at any rate in infant mortality. The country as a 
whole, despite reduced emigration, is evidently moving 
towards a more stable population—which most people 
will be disposed to regard as a good thing. It has, 
however, to be borne in mind that what counts in 
population is even more quality than quantity, and to 
the former the Registrar-General’s figures can give no 
clue. Physically, at any rate, the smaller families now 
most common should give the children an improved 
chance in life. Recent social investigations, by 
Professor Bowley and others, seem to show that this is 
in fact being secured. 


* * * 


All the indications seem to point to an attempt 
on the part of the railway companies, now that they 
have secured powers from Parliament to run road 
services, to come to terms with the road transport 
agencies in preference to fighting them. The new 
Act includes a clause enabling the companies to arrange 
with road transport firms for a co-ordination of 
services and the provision of joint facilities, and a 
number of local schemes of this sort are already under 
way. Both parties have obviously every reason for 
attempting to avoid a rates war. This might for the 
moment suit the public; but it would be certain to 
involve later a curtailment of facilities and not only 
heavy losses for the railways, but also bankruptcy 
for many of the smaller road transport concerns. 
The railways have indeed already begun to cut prices 
to a certain extent, as an answer to intensified road 
competition ; but it seems likely that a regime of joint 
arrangements will now begin. On the road transport 


side, the passenger, while he is often well served owing 
to competition in the matter of fares, suffers in another 
way; for the multiplicity of competing companies, 
and the absence of any road A.B.C. or Bradshaw, 
make it impossible to find out what services are avajil- 


able. 


Further co-ordination is inevitable — beffore 
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jong; and, on the whole, it will be to the advantage 
of passengers — road and railway concerns succeed 
rms. 
in coming to te - , , 
The South Wales Miners’ Federation has just done 
two inconsistent things. It has voted in favour of a 
Jan of centralisation, designed to make the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain a more effective industrial 
unit; and it has rejected a proposal to raise the rates 
of contribution to a level which would enable this 
plan of centralisation to be effectively applied. The 
inconsistency is easily understood. The miners, divided 
into helpless local sections by the enforced settlement of 
1926, see their only hope in closer national unity. But 
they dare not, in the present state of the coalfields, 
ask for more money for the upkeep of their organisa- 
tion; for a large proportion of their constituents 
simply lacks the wherewithal to pay. Even the present 
contributions are difficult enough to collect; and 
the number of miners effectively in union is in 
many areas very small. The unemployed drop out 
perforce ; and even the partially employed are apt to 
feel that their Trade Union membership is an easier 
sacrifice than a much needed family meal. The danger 
is, of course, that the miners’ Unions, in their present 
weak condition, easily become the prey of highly 
yocal minorities and thus afford the Communists their 
chance. This is the cause of the internal troubles of 
the Scottish Miners’ Union, which have figured in the 
law courts this week. For the present there seems 
to be no way out of the difficulty. The miners, reduced 
to pre-war earnings in a world where the price-level 
is very different, are trying to run their Trade Union 
organisation on a pre-war rate of contribution. 
Naturally, the thing cannot be done efficiently ; but 
neither can the rates of contribution be raised. All the 
miners can do is to wait an opportunity, and, mean- 
while, to keep up their strength locally as best they 
can. 
* * ok 
There are, unhappily, plenty of signs that they will 
need all the strength they can muster; for in several 
areas attempts are now being made to reduce wages 
yet again. In Yorkshire, where three pits offered at 
auction this week failed to find a buyer, a strike is 
already in progress in Featherstone, against a proposed 
cut of ten per cent. in the basic rates of wages. And in 
Warwickshire, where lock-out notices had been posted 
at a number of collieries, a stoppage has been averted 
only by the miners agreeing to accept a reduction in 
wages at those pits which can clearly show their 
inability to make both ends meet. There is also 
trouble over a proposed wages cut at a big pit in North 
Wales. Of these disputes, the Featherstone affair 
is by far the most serious. Attempts to settle it by 
direct negotiations have so far failed, and there is some 
risk that the strike may spread to other collieries. 
The trouble arises from the peculiar way in which 
miners’ wages are reckoned. The collective agreements 
now in force in the various coalfields lay down the 
percentage additions to basic wage-rates that must 
be paid, but do not lay down the basic rates themselves. 
hey are accordingly open to revision pit by pit, 
and in most of the disputes now in progress the 
colliery managements are seeking to reduce their 
wage-costs by this method. The miners are, of course, 
In a weak position for resistance ; but the Featherstone 
men seem to have reached their sticking point, and, 
unless this local dispute is speedily adjusted, it will not 
ve easy to prevent a considerable extension of its 
area. Other collieries are watching Featherstone ; 
and a reduction there may be the prelude to a new 
Campaign for a general reduction throughout the 
Midland coalfields. 
* * * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 


acting on instructions from last year’s meeting, has 
been endeavouring to promote schemes of amalgamation 
or closer unity among its constituent bodies. The 
replies are for the most part thoroughly discouraging. 
The big Unions nearly all want to swallow the little 
ones most closely allied to them; but the little ones 
show no desire to be swallowed, and even Unions of 
much the same size in related occupations show very 
little inclination to come together. The chief exception 
is in the great and growing group of Trade Unionists 
connected with no particular craft. The modern 
evolution of industry is more and more substituting the 
general machine-minder for the specialist craftsman ; 
and this means the growth of the ‘“ general labour ” 
Unions. Two of the principal Unions belonging to this 
group—Mr. Bevin’s Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and the Workers’ Union—have now agreed in 
principle to come together, and a detailed scheme of 
amalgamation is being worked out. This will leave 
only two important general labour Unions in existence 
—the Transport and General Workers and the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, with which 
Mr. Will Thorne and Mr. Clynes are connected. Each 
of these bodies has absorbed a large number of smaller 
societies during the past few years ; and if the movement 
ends, as it may, in their coming together, an important 
approach will have been made to the “One Big 
Union” so often advocated in Labour circles. The 
craft societies, which are so jealously preserving their 
sectional independence, may then find that the develop- 
ment of industrial technique has gone past them, and 
that the real leadership in Trade Unionism has passed 
to the general labour group. 





* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Fianna Fail, as well 
as Cumann na nGaedheal, is thinking internationally 
this week, for if Mr. Cosgrave is escorting Mr. Kellogg 
to Dublin, Mr. de Valera, as a delegate to the inter- 
Parliamentary Conference, is enlightening Berlin about 
the Free State situation as he sees it. It is to be hoped 
the Germans are properly impressed, but it must be 
admitted that to Irish ears his utterances sound even 
more nonsensical than usual. A popular referendum, 
he declares, would show an overwhelming majority in 
favour of repudiating the Anglo-Irish settlement. 
Unfortunately, no popular referendum is possible, it 
seems, so long as British troops remain in Northern 
Ireland in positions that would enable them to strike 
at Dublin inside a few hours. But if the troops were 
withdrawn from Belfast a force stationed at Holyhead 
would be even nearer to the Irish capital, while for that 
matter Dublin or Cork could be bombarded into sur- 
render at any time by a few light cruisers. The logical 
conclusion of Mr. de Valera’s argument, and nobody 
is such a stickler for logic, is that there is no hope for 
the policy of Fianna Fail until Great Britain is obliging 
enough to disband her army and navy. On the other 
hand, for Irish consumption he maintains just as 
strongly that the worst crime of Free State Ministers 
is that they persist in deceiving the people by suggesting 
that repudiation of the Treaty might have awkward 
consequences. When Mr. de Valera returns to the 
Dail next month he is likely to hear some plain speaking 
from the Government benches on his Berlin pronounce- 


ments. For the moment, however, the figure of Mr. 
Kellogg, obscures everything else on the political 
horizon. It is true it tickles our sense of humour a 


little that the apostle of peace should be speeding 
towards our shores in a warship, and that his first im- 
pressions of Ireland will be the roar of Free State guns 
in salute, and the glitter of Free State bayonets. But 
we console ourselves with the reflection that if other 
armies were as little dangerous to world peace as the 
Defence Forces of Saorstat Eireann there would be no 
need for international agreements to outlaw war. 
A2 
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AN ACT OF FAITH 


Paris, August 27th. 

Y invitation to the ceremony in the Salle de 
lHorloge this afternoon lies before me as I 

write, but I think I shall ask my young assistant 

to squeeze himself into the overcrowded room and _ be 
thrilled at the spectacle of elderly gentlemen signing the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War. One becomes blasé 
about these uncomfortable occasions. They are designed 
for our juniors and for eager society ladies. Doubtless 
there will be present very much the same crowd as attended 
the last really good murder trial. They are delighted at 
the prospect of being eye-witnesses, and even the great 
public of many nations is vicariously gloating over the pen 
and the inkstand which are employed by the diplomatists. 

But I am by no means blasé about the Pact itself. I 
think it possesses a genuine importance. I also think 
that, as a document, it is utterly worthless. Rarely have 
both sides in a controversy been so right as those who 
belittle the Pact and those who magnify the Pact. The 
Pact means nothing, and it means much. Should we be 
sceptical? Yes and no. We should be poor diplomatic 
students if we were not somewhat cynically amused at 
the loopholes which have been left in the text or which 
have been created by interpretative and explanatory 
statements. Anybody can go to war for anything at any 
time, and reconcile his behaviour by reference to the 
correspondence that has accompanied the recent negotia- 
tions. Yet I do not think that, in fact, anybody will go 
to war before turning round upon himself as many times 
as a dog which seeks a suitable sleeping place. 

No diplomatist wished to sign this Pact. It is, in my 
somewhat lengthy experience, the Unwanted Pact par 
excellence. M. Briand threw out his suggestion nearly 
eighteen months ago in a thoughtless moment as a harm- 
less and inconsequential oratorical flourish. When it was 
taken up seriously in the United States, the French 
Foreign Office was greatly troubled, and raised every 
possible argument against the translation of a peroration 
into a treaty. I have good reason to know that Mr. Kellogg 
for six months resisted the pressure that was put upon him 
to begin negotiations. Sir Austen Chamberlain and the 
British Foreign Office were at first suspicious. Signor 
Mussolini was contemptuous. Even Herr Stresemann, 
with special reasons for subscribing to any pacific declara- 
tion, only accepted the Pact because it was put forward 
by the United States. Nevertheless the statesmen are 
sincere, and, in some cases—notably in the case of M. 
Briand and of Mr. Kellogg—enthusiastic advocates of 
the Pact. 

Therein lies its essential virtue. The force of public 
opinion convinced the diplomatists that this Pact was 
necessary. The force of public opinion will hereafter 
convince them that it must be observed in its spirit and 
not in its letter. The joint authors of the Pact have become 
truly popular, and the names of Kellogg and Briand may 
be remembered gratefully by posterity. We are living 
this week in Paris in an atmosphere of peace; and reserva- 
tions, qualifications, exceptions, and the rest, do not 
exist. It is not altogether easy to keep a calm judgment 


in this atmosphere, but I will try to set out the main 
considerations for and against the Pact. 

From the narrow diplomatic standpoint we may say 
We may properly admit the 


that nothing is changed. 


—— 


axiom that vague phrases are without significance. Byt 
as observers who believe in the imponderables, who believe 
in democracy, who believe in human progress, we shall be 
right in asserting that the signing of the Pact is a remark. 
able moral event. There are two ways of looking at the 
proceedings at the Quai d’Orsay. One way is diplomatic, 
the other way is moral. 

Here is an act of faith. Here is a solemn announcement 
that war is ruled out. If in one year or in ten years this 
or that nation were to break the pledge, the public would 
be amazed. It would resent the deception. It would, 
presumably, rise against those who attempt to rely on 
subtle diplomatic phraseology. It disregards the annexes, 
It sees only the broad effect of the Pact. The reservations 
are, so far as the public is concerned, uttered sotto voce, 
They are not heard. They will be ignored. Governments 
are no longer free. They have, in raising public expecta- 
tions, tied their own hands. If they have logically 
contrived a possible exit from the Pact, they will, at the 
first sign of a movement to escape, be driven back by an 
indignant public into the safe precincts of the Pact. For 
that matter, I believe the Governments will be voluntary 
prisoners. There is probably no Power which is willing 
again to run the risk of war. The reservations are merely 
the expression of the old traditional diplomacy which has 
been trained to conduct affairs with circumspection ; it is 
a ghostly diplomacy which does not realise that it is dead 
and that its methods are futile. 

In a journal such as this it is, however, permissible, is 
indeed obligatory, to be perfectly frank. Let me therefore 
say what can be said about the defects of the Pact. The 
old Roundheads trusted in God, but they kept their 
powder dry. The old diplomatists may trust in the Pact, 
but they are not going to relinquish, if they can help it, 
their doctrines, their alliances, and their weapons. The 
Pact must not be understood to interfere with the Monroe 
Doctrine. It must not touch the vital interests of Great 
Britain in special areas. It must not prohibit defensive 
wars—and all wars can be regarded as, in some sense, 
defensive. If it is broken by one nation it falls to the 
ground; and, precisely at the moment when there is 
genuine need of it, it becomes non-existent. Further, it 
does not abrogate existing arrangements such as the 
arrangements of Locarno, such as the arrangements of the 
League, such as the arrangements of the network of 
treaties, all of which conceivably imply war ; and though it 
is pretended that there is no incompatibility between these 
arrangements and the Pact, everybody knows that they 
are in contradiction with the professed purpose of the Pact. 
No matter. If it comes to a clash, public opinion may well 
insist on the triumph of the Pact. 

When we regard the actual military and diplomatic 
happenings, as distinct from the theoretical arguments, we 
shall see that there is much which can scarcely be squared 
with the acceptance of the Pact. One or two instances will 
suffice. Recently the British authorities organised a mock 
air raid on London. They imagined the possibility of an 
attack by an aerial force which, in present circumstances, 
could only be that of the country with whom England enjoys 
the friendliest relations. The test was watched with 
interest in France. I do not think it had any significance. 
Nor was it supposed in France to have any significance. 
There is, on the part of the authorities, a curious lack of a 
sense of humour. It would be giving them too much credit 
to accuse them of irony in fixing the date of a sham ait 
fight so near to the date of the signing of the Peace Pact. 
I am irresistibly reminded of M. Herriot’s visit to London in 
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1924. He came to usher in a new era of peace. It was 
thought proper to provide some innocent entertainment for 
him; and accordingly he was taken down to Spithead, to 

upon the most formidable naval demonstrations that 
had been held since the war! 

Again, the present moment is comically chosen for 
British co-operation in the French military manceuvres in 
Rhineland—where, if the Pact has validity, there should 
be no foreign troops, French or British. Then Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, forgetting America, blandly announces that 
there is some kind of naval understanding between France 
and England—an understanding reached without consulta- 
tions with the United States, and, rightly or wrongly, in the 
absence of specific information, interpreted in the United 
States as a Franco-British naval coalition. These things, 
however, are simply stupid. They indicate the survival of 
Mrs. Malaprop, who hides herself somewhere in the 
mysterious recesses of Government departments. 

A satirical commentary in an American newspaper 
published in Paris may be quoted in this connection : 

A Pact is to be signed in Paris solemnly renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy, except against China, Russia, Spain, 
the three Republics of the West Indies, the seven Central American 
Republics. the ten countries in South America, and a district 
known as “ certain regions of the globe.’ This leaves a reasonable 
latitude. 

The remark is not quite fair, but it is fair enough as a 
warning that the Governments must now put their policy 
into consonance with their professions. The act of faith 
must not be made to look foolish. Already the occupation 
of Rhineland, after the signing of the Locarno Pact, looked 
both foolish and offensive. If it is continued after the 
signing of the Peace Pact, it will look still more foolish 
and offensive. The acid test of the Peace Pact will come 
quickly, and those who, clinging to diplomatic precautions, 
make it appear vain, will incur a terrible responsibility 
which may—as I hope—arouse public wrath. Things 
cannot be left as they are. Either the Pact will soon be 
exposed as a hollow farce, or it will be shown as a reality. 

In France particular attention was given to a remark of 
the Osservatore Romano. It was in an article which semi- 
officially gave the views of the Vatican. The Journal des 
Débats was pained. ‘‘ Nobody can deny,” said the Roman 
writer, 

that the war has completely failed to achieve its pretended ideals, 

and that the peace, born of blood, is not a just and durable peace, 

but a peace which possesses the spirit of the war which engendered 
it. That is why political efforts, noble in themselves, are bankrupt. 

That is why pacts, such as that of Mr. Kellogg, are depreciated 

before they are signed. 

In other words, one can only build on solid foundations. 
If the foundations of Europe are to-day rotten, no structure 
of peace built upon them will endure. The upheaval will 
come and the edifice will topple. Perhaps some of these 
feverish attempts to build the palace of peace are inspired 
by an uneasy feeling of the menace. The proper course 
was surely to put the foundations right first. It may be 
that we have set to work in the wrong order. It may be 
that we should have repaired and consolidated the sub- 
structure before we began to build with the idle hope of 
Placing a weight on Europe to maintain the status quo. 

It is now too late to begin again. But it is possible, if 
We are wise, even after the erection of the building, to 
repair and consolidate the foundations. If we will do that, 
then the palace of peace will stand. If we will not, then it 
will be always in danger of collapse. At this hour of jubila- 
tion, these are truths which seem to me worth enunciating 
hay, which must be enunciated if the act of faith is to 
be rendered foursquare and impregnable against all the 

assaults of perilous circumstance which wil! certainly beat 
“pon it. SisLEY HuppLesTon. 


THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
“MOND” REPORT 


HE chief interest of next week’s Trades Union Con- 
gress at Swansea will centre round the discussion 
of the “Mond” Report. The General Council 

will ask for the endorsement of their action in entering into 
negotiations with the “‘ Mond ” group of employers, and in 
signing the joint interim report which was adopted last 
month. They will be subjected to a double fire of criticism— 
from those Trade Unionists who see in the negotiations the 
beginning of a sinister surrender of Trade Union principles, 
and from those who object only to the unrepresentative 
position of the employers with whom the General Council 
has entered into relations. It is generally expected that the 
General Council will secure the endorsement of its policy, 
and that the negotiations will be allowed to proceed to a 
further stage. But undoubtedly there are many Trade 
Unionists who, without taking at all the attitude of Mr. 
A. J. Cook and the “root and branch” opposition, are 
suspicious of a development not yet easy to follow in all its 
implications. 

At bottom, the Mond negotiations are based on the know- 
ledge among both employers and employed that the rapid 
development of industrial technique calls imperatively for 
new methods of handling the labour problem and new forms 
of Trade Union organisation. On the one hand, the 
** rationalisation ” of industrial processes is in many factories 
rapidly destroying the traditional technique of the skilled 
craftsmen, and creating a new race of machine-minders who 
need a high degree of dexterity rather than a specialised 
skill based on long training or apprenticeship. The labour 
of these new machine-operators is far more readily transfer- 
able than the old craft skill, not merely from job to job, but 
from one industry to another. This involves, for the Trade 
Unions, drastic readjustments of organisation and attitude. 
For, despite the growth of industrial Unions and general 
Unions of less skilled workers, the backbone of Trade 
Unionism has hitherto consisted of combinations of skilled 
craftsmen, bound together far more by their consciousness 
of a common craft than by the class-solidarity of the body 
of wage-earners as a whole. The industrial and general 
Unions have, indeed, been gaining steadily in importance ; 
but for the most part the membership of the general Unions 
has been very unstable, while some of the industrial Unions— 
even the miners, for example—have been held together rather 
by the solidarity of the skilled coal-hewers than by any 
wider feeling of class-loyalty. 

The “rationalisation” of industry compels the Trade 
Union leaders to envisage a gradual breaking down of the 
barriers between craft and craft, and even between industry 
and industry. They will have either to re-build the Unions 
on a much broader basis corresponding to the new exchange- 
ability of labour, or else to suffer a progressive decline of 
power as one craft monopoly after another is broken down. 
Inevitably, in the short run, the greater ease with which 
labour can be transferred weakens Trade Unionism. It 
enables new factories to be opened in areas where organisa- 
tion is weak, and staffed largely with unskilled and relatively 
docile labour. It means that the reserve of unemployed is 
available for a far wider range of jobs, and that accordingly 
sectional shortages of labour, favourable to the securing of 
better conditions, are less likely to arise. In the light of 
these changes Trade Unionism is compelled to reconsider 
its traditional policies and methods, and to adapt itself to 
the needs of a new economic situation. 

Should it oppose the change, or work in with it, and try 
to guide it along the best lines? Mr. Cook and his friends 
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are all for opposition, in the belief that, without Trade 
Union help, Capitalism is likely to collapse, and hand over 
to the workers its damaged inheritance. They draw en- 
couragement for the view from the serious difficulties through 
which Capitalism is passing at present, and want Trade 
Unionism, keeping itself wholly free from entanglements 
with the present industrial order, to build up a revolutionary 
mass-organisation in readiness for its coming conquest. 
The majority of the General Council takes a different view. 
It is no less alive to the difficulties of Capitalism; but it 
does not believe in an impending economic collapse, and it 
realises that the forces which weaken Capitalism weaken 
Trade Unionism even more, and strengthen the employers 
in resisting Trade Union claims. The Cook policy, therefore, 
seems to them to hold out no prospect at all of improving 
working-class conditions, but a considerable prospect of wor- 
sening them through the decline of Trade Union bargaining 
power in face of adverse economic circumstances. 

The employers, on their side, are also divided in mind. 
Some of them—the Nottinghamshire coalowners, for example 
—wish to take full advantage of the forces which are 
weakening Trade Unionism, and, if possible, to give it a 
knock-out blow by the creation of “* tame ” Unions impotent 
for harm. Others, including Lord Melchett and _ his 
colleagues, realise that Trade Unionism is far too strong 
and too deeply rooted in the mind of the workers, to be 
successfully fought in this way. Some temporary successes 
*“* Spencerism ” or the like may achieve; but even a slight 
revival of trade is likely to blow them away and send 
the workers flocking back to the old standards. Trade 
Unionism may be weakened by the growth of the new 
industrial technique ; but it is still quite strong enough 
to give the employers a very nasty time if they set out to 
destroy it. At the least, it will hold up “ rationalisation ”’ 
seriously, and cause much avoidable loss of markets that 
British industrialists can ill afford to throw away. 

The desire, then, of the “ Mond” group is to come to 
an accommodation with the Trade Unions, and to get them 
to collaborate in, instead of opposing, the “ rationalisa- 
tion ” of industry. This, they believe, means the possibility, 
not only of higher profits, but also of better wages and 
conditions, and more employment, whereas a battle between 
Capital and Labour under present conditions is likely to 
be fatal to industrial recovery. The majority of the General 
Council is disposed to share this view. Of course, neither 
side proposes to give up its own aspirations. The ‘‘ Mond ” 
group doubtless hopes for precisely what Mr. Cook fears— 
the development of the proposed partial truce into a positive 
alliance on the basis of a “ rationalised ” capitalism, while 
the members of the General Council are mostly Socialists 
of one sort or another, and look forward to a peaceful 
passage from capitalism to a new social order based some- 
how on economic democracy and workers’ control. Both 
parties, however, are interested in there being plenty of 
cake to share; and the preservation of the cake from the 
dangers now threatening it is the object of their limited 
co-operation. 

In our view the “ Mond” group of employers and the 
majority of the General Council are clearly right. In the 
present situation of British industry, a series of pitched 
battles in the economic field is likely to do irreparable 
damage to the industrial machine, with the safety of which 
both parties are vitally concerned. The “* Mond” con- 
ventions therefore certainly began on the right lines. We 
are, however, more doubtful whether the next step proposed 
is likely to achieve the results expected from it. The 


conventions have been useful, largely because they have 
been unofficial and non-committal ; but it is now proposed 
to officialise them and to turn their resumption over to a 
formally constituted National Industrial Council repre- 


—— 


senting the General Council on the one side and the two 
great employers’ federations on the other. The Trades 
Union Congress will be asked to endorse this proposal next 
week ; and, if it is there approved, it will be submitteg 
later to the Federation of British Industries, representing 
the employers in their common commercial interests, and 
to the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations, 
which exists to co-ordinate their policy in questions of 
wages and working conditions. It has been thought 
necessary to bring in both these bodies because the questions 
that need discussion are clearly both commercial and 
labour questions, and there is no one authority on the 
employers’ side for dealing with both. 

Obviously, the danger of officialising the movement 
at the present stage is that of sterilising it at the same 
time. The questions that need discussion are not necessarily 
ripe for committal action over the whole field of industry ; 
and it would be far better for the talking to continue for 
some time longer without any attempt to bring it to a 
definite issue in action. Neither employers nor workers, 
we believe, are prepared at present to commit themselves 
to any decisive change of policy. Indeed, the solution is 
still not nearly clear enough for this to be done with either 
safety or profit. There is even the considerable danger 
that the proposed National Industrial Council, constituted 
now, may become a means of shelving difficult questions 
instead of thrashing them out. It may prove highly con- 
venient for a Government which is afraid to tackle the 
economic problem to have at hand a fully representative 
body to which it can refer any inconvenient economic 
matter, and on which it can put the responsibility of 
failing to find an agreed solution. It is, perhaps, natural 
that the parties to the “Mond” negotiations should be 
anxious to have something immediate to show for their 
labours, and that the establisment of a piece of formal joint 
machinery should have suggested itself as the obvious next 
step. But it by no means follows that it is the right step, 
or the most likely to secure what either party immediately 
desires. 

There is, of course, a good deal to be said for the estab- 
lishment of better joint machinery for the prevention of 
unnecessary strikes, and this is one of the objects which 
the present proposal has in view. The machinery set up 
by the Government under the Industrial Courts Act has 
failed—partly because the Government has not used it 
properly and partly because it seldom suits the book of 
both partics at the same time. If joint machinery, estab- 
lished without Government intervention, can secure better 
results, there is a great deal to be said in its favour. But 
we doubt if it can, and in any case, the attempt to settle 
disputes may easily get in the way of the frank discussion 
of broader economic issues that is chiefly needed just now. 
It is something to have secured from the “ Mond ” group 
of employers—and it will be more if the report is ratified 
by the great employers’ organisations—a definite repudia- 
tion of the attempt to form tame Unions @ la Spencer, 
and a full recognition of the necessity of working with 
the Trade Union movement as it is. But these advantages 
could have been secured without unduly formalising the 
whole affair, by merely authorising the continuance of 
discussions between the two groups that have been 
responsible for setting them on foot. 

Unfortunately, it will not be easy to disentangle the 
proposal to form a National Industrial Council from the 
wider issues raised by the negotiations as a whole. They 
are likely to stand or fall together; and, whether the 
lesser proposal be wise or unwise—a point on which there !s 
room for two opinions—it would be a misfortune if 
Mr. Cook and his friends had their way, and committed 
Trade Unionism to an indiscriminate war against “ rational- 
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jsation.” For “ rationalisation” is bound to come, with 
or without the Trade Unions. If it comes without them, its 
task of re-building economic prosperity will be far harder ; 
if it comes with their aid, it may be the means of trans- 
forming the economic order into something which Lord 
Melchett finds it as impossible as Mr. Cook to foresee. 


AL SMITH AND HERBERT 
HOOVER 


OR some weeks after the nomination of the Presiden- 
KF tial candidates at midsummer the remark most 
frequently repeated in America was to the effect 
that the contest of 1928 would be one of personalities alone, 
and not of programmes. The American Press, that is to 
say, was admitting the accuracy of the general European 
opinion that no discernible difference existed between 
Republicans and Democrats. The platforms of the two 
parties, it was pointed out, were virtually interchangeable. 
The Democrats, indeed, had gone out of their way at the 
party convention this year to remove the two or three 
planks which had served to maintain an appearance of 
opposition to the party in power. They had abandoned 
the last legacy of Wilsonism by omitting all mention of the 
League of Nations, and, much: more important for the 
American voter, they had accepted the Republican doctrine 
of the protective tariff. Also, they had declared their 
fidelity to the federal Dry Law. This last, however, was 
too much for their candidate, Governor Al Smith, who 
promptly announced by telegram his refusal to fight upon 
a Prohibition platform. The two formal programmes, in 
short, were almost identical. As for the one great exception, 
which is, of course, the only popular issue in the election, 
it makes the most singular contradiction in contemporary 
politics—for the electoral strength of the wet Democratic 
candidate lies in the so-called solid, and politically dry, 
Democratic region of the Southern States. Such, then, 
was the situation down to last week, when Governor 
Smith’s speech of acceptance, proclaiming the issues upon 
which he intends to make his campaign, furnished the 
political managers of both parties with ample material for 
discussion and for anxiety as to the upshot. 

The Democratic candidate’s manifesto had at least one 
preliminary advantage. It followed that of the Republican 
candidate, which could not have been a more thorough 
piece of machine politics if it had come straight out of the 
Republican party mill. Mr. Hoover, throwing away his 
splendid opportunity, was content to repeat the shibboleths 
of his side, and to add a catalogue of the material benefits 
accruing to the American people through the Republican 
Party. Prosperity and the protective tariff were his 
main theme, and he foliowed Mr. Coolidge in arguing that 
the American heavens would fall if the Republicans were 
not returned to power. He described the common life of 
America as being “ made freer and larger ” by the continuous 
increase of automobiles, telephones, and wireless sets— 
symbols of a material progress unequalled by any nation 
on earth; and all of this, his myriad wireless auditors 
were asked to believe, was nothing but the flowering of 
good Republican policies. Mr. Hoover, as candidate for 
the Presidency, will admit no flaw in American industrial 
Prosperity, although he was obliged to deal seriously and 
at length with the phenomena of agrarian depression. 
He is opposed to the scheme of relief for the Western farmers 
that was favoured by the majority in Congress, maintaining 
that “an adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief.” 
In regard to foreign policy, Mr. Hoover was brief and vague ; 
but upon Prohibition he was clear, going a step beyond the 
Republican party platform. Not only does he stand by 


the Prohibition amendment to the Constitution; he 
affirms that any modification of the Volstead enforcement 
Act designed to “ permit that which the Constitution 
forbids, is nullification.”” This makes Mr. Hoover, unequi- 
vocally, the “ bone-dry ” candidate. 

It does more than that: it goes farther than any word 
hitherto uttered by a Republican leader towards making 
Prohibition a party issue, and this is the essential point 
that Governor Al Smith was courageous enough to seize. 
He could not in any case have refused the challenge. His 
emphatic message to the Democratic Convention two months 
ago had shown that he was ready for it, and the passage in 
his opponent’s speech of acceptance left him no option, 
notwithstanding the despairing appeals from Southern 
Democrats who are compelled to be politically dry. It has 
been held as a commonplace of American politics that 
Prohibition was not and could not be a party question, and 
until the development of the present campaign the evidence 
seemed to support this view. The candidates themselves 
have done almost all that could be done to make it a party 
question. They have declared themselves plainly; we 
must await the November polling in order to learn whether 
any great number of American citizens are sufficiently 
free to vote according to their personal convictions. If 
they are, the question of Prohibition will be transformed ; 
and, incidentally, the American political parties will be 
broken up as effectually as they were by Slavery two 
generations ago. Governor Smith’s proposals are, for the 
American public, quite startling. He is in favour, not only 
of the separate States defining the percentage of alcoholic 
content allowed—that is a familiar suggestion—but also 
of Government monopoly in the States, or what the Ameri- 
cans know as the Canadian system. And he is in favour 
of a popular vote upon the central question, the maintenance 
or the repeal of the federal Amendment itself. In the 
United States there is no constitutional provision for a 
national referendum. What Governor Smith means is 
that the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
should be tested now by the vote for himself in the Presi- 
dential election. And nothing is more certain than that 
the direct test of the popular poll must come, if not this 
year, then in 1932. 

Republican and Democrat are not only opposed as Dry 
and Wet; they are seen, since the acceptance speeches, 
to be opposed also upon the question of farm relief, and 
most particularly in their estimates of American prosperity 
and unemployment. Mr. Hoover ignores the facts of 
industrial distress. Governor Smith condemns the Coolidge- 
Hoover prosperity as a myth, underlines the accepted 
figure of four million unemployed, states that 40 per cent. 
of the commercial corporations in the country were losing 
money in 1926, and calls attention to the well-known 
conditions of distress prevailing in several of the basic 
industries. There is no such thing, says Governor Smith, 
as general business prosperity in the United States, and 
consequently Mr. Hoover’s claims for his party have no 
basis of fact. This argument may be effective, or not, in 
November. It depends upon the turn of the economic 
situation in the meantime ; it must depend, in particular, 
upon the crops of the Western States. The God of the 
harvest, according to an old American political jest, has 
often proved himself to be a good Republican, and the 
Democratic Party’s chances of winning the Presidency 
may be related as closely to economic conditions as to 
any other factors in the election, and far more than to any 
question of foreign affairs. Mr. Hoover, for example, 
pays pious tribute to the Kellogg Pact ; Governor Smith 
throws certain doubts upon it, because of the French and 
British reservations. They matter very little one way or 
the other, for in the campaign Mr. Kellogg and his treaty 
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will not be prominent, while on polling day they will be 
forgotten. 

The election in itself is not especially important for 
Britain or for Europe, since in all probability the general 
policy of the United States would not be materially altered 
in the event of an unexpected result—that is, of course, 
a victory for Governor Smith. But the campaign possesses 
a vital interest transcending that of any American election 
within living memory. Both candidates are unusually 
able men, and both belong to types and classes never before 
represented in the contest for the Presidency. Almost 
without exception the Presidents of the United States have 
been regular politicians, men, that is, who had fought 
elections and had experience of appealing for votes. Mr. 
Hoover, believed to be the strongest Republican candidate 
since Roosevelt, has never been a candidate in any election ; 
he stands upon a record that is entirely professional and 
administrative. He has no gift of public speech, and in 
the presence of an audience is one of the unhappiest of men. 
His Democratic opponent is a politician first and last ; 
a man who rejoices in every chance and challenge and 
adventure of the political game; a popular representative 
with a record of electoral triumphs without parallel in the 
country. Mr. Hoover has been so determined to be Presi- 
dent that for eight years he has kept the strictest watch 
upon his own words and acts, has striven to conciliate all 
sections of the Republican host, and given attention to 
every detail that might affect his destiny. Governor Smith 
has known, at any rate for four years, that the chance of 
winning the prize would come to him, and he has followed a 
course diametrically opposite to that of his Republican 
rival. Challenged as a Roman Catholic of divided allegi- 
ance, he has answered confidently as a Catholic American. 
Attacked as a servant of Tammany Hall, he asks whether 
any Government among the forty-eight States can show a 
record of efficient and impartial administration comparable 
with his own record in New York. Nominated by the 
party which has to construct a platform to bridge the 
chasm between the Irish and European immigrants of the 
great Northern cities on the one hand, and on the other 
the fundamentalist Protestants and Prohibitionists of the 
Southern States—probably the most remote, hidebound, 
and suspicious community in the English-speaking world— 
the Democratic candidate proclaims himself without 
reserve as what he is—Al Smith of New York, Catholic in 
religion, Tammany by training, an out-and-out antagonist 
of the Prohibition policy which Mr. Hoover acclaims as “ a 
noble experiment’ that must be carried through. His 
action ensures the consolidation against him of all those 
forces that have hitherto shaped the public life of the 
United States. Judged by the obvious evidence of political 
America, Al Smith is already beaten. But it is significant 
that all competent writers in America who are attempting 
to estimate the chances of the November poll take care to 
protect themselves by a reminder that it is impossible for 
anyone to gauge the extent and depth of the popular 
feeling to which the Governor of New York is appealing, by 
virtue of an original and dynamic personality. 


THE FREE STATE CENSORSHIP 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 
Tie Tailteann Games, in which Dublin was absorbed 


for a fortnight last month, are concerned with 
literature and the arts as well as with athletics. 
There are competitions for aspiring novelists, poets and 
playwrights, and in addition the best books published by 
Irish writers in the four years’ interval between the Games 
are crowned after the manner of the French Academy. 


—— 


Actual crowns of bay and laurel were used in the 1994 
revival of Aonach Tailteann—to give it its official title 
and it is said that the stock having run short, one dignitary 
at least was adorned with a wreath procured by a resourcefy] 
committee-man from a neighbouring cemetery. Possibly 
it may have been for this reason that inscribed parchment 
rolls and medals have now superseded the crowns. 

| The authors honoured on this occasion were Mr. W, B. 
Yeats for The Tower—one of the Dublin dailies gave the 
title as The Terror, evidently assuming that poetry worthy 
of an award must deal with the Black-and-Tans—Mr. Shaw 
for Saint Joan, and Father Dinneen, a Jesuit priest, for 
an Irish Dictionary, at which he laboured for years with 
very little support, in spite of the lip-service now paid 
to Gaelic. It would be difficult to better this selection, 
and on the whole the literary side of the Tailteann Games 
has been admirably managed. Most of the Irish writers 
have worked hard to ensure its success, and some of them 
flattered themselves that it might serve as the nucleus of 
an Irish Academy of Letters. 

This project, which had advanced so far that negotiations 
were in progress to induce the Free State Government to 
accord recognition to a representative body of creative 
literary artists, has been blown sky-high by the Censorship 
of Publications Bill. And Ministers with a nice sense of 
irony chose to issue the text of their measure on the very day 
that the Tailteann awards were announced. Their seniors 
may crown budding Synges and Shaws and Yeatses, 
but whether their countrymen will be permitted to read 
them will depend in future upon the ukase of the Board of 
five censors, who are to act as a final court of literary appeal. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more drastic than the 
provisions of the new Bill. Henceforth the banning of 
a book or periodical will not depend upon whether it is 
indecent or obscene; if, in the language of the Bill, it 
‘* tends to inculcate principles contrary to public morality,” 
a prohibition order will ensure its exclusion from the Free 
State. When one remembers that Mr. Shaw’s Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism, Mr. Wells’s Open Conspiracy, 
and Emil Ludwig’s Life of Christ have been ferociously 
denounced in Irish Catholic papers as subversive of public 
morality, it is clear that the issue of prohibition orders is 
likely to leave the Minister for Justice with little spare 
time on his hands. 

The framers of the Censorship Bill have evolved a new 
definition of “indecency.” For their purposes it is to be 
construed as anything “‘ calculated to excite sexual passion,” 
which in a country where a battle royal raged over the 
nudes of Lord Leighton and a girl of eleven was refused 
admission to school the other day because her frock was 
declared to be too short, may be interpreted by a certain 
type of mind to justify the suppression of a lyric like “I arise 
from dreams of thee” and Romeo and Juliet. As a matter 
of fact, one witness before the Committee on Evil Literature, 
whose recommendations constitute the framework of the 
new Bill, urged that Shakespeare should be prohibited 
except in Bowdler’s edition. The Committee did not 
accept this view, but there is no guarantee that it may not 
find favour with the Censorship Board. 

Outsiders wh_ take it for granted that writers like Yeats, 
“A. E.,” Joyce, Sean O’Casey and George Moore speak for 
their countrymen in such matters might easily assume that, 
in establishing a censorship, Mr. Cosgrave and _ his 
colleagues are outraging public opinion. Nothing could be 
further removed from the truth. The fear of the Govern- 


ment is not that they may have gone too far, but that when 
the Bill comes before the Dail next month Fianna Fail 
may strive to score at their expense by insisting that the 
screw has not been tightened sufficiently. 


If this meant 
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that Irishmen were resolved that only literature of the 
most ideal kind shall circulate amongst them it would be 

ible to view the situation more hopefully. Unfortun- 
ately, all it does mean is that Irishmen in the mass 
are sublimely indifferent as to whether books are suppressed 
ornot. The latest report on National Education confesses 
mournfully ‘‘ the weakest point in our work is that our 
pupils leave school without a taste for reading in either 
tongue,” and in this matter teachers, it is admitted, are 
no whit better than their scholars. A censorship of betting 
news would, probably, end in open revolution; but no 
Minister would endanger his seat if the Executive Council 
placed most of the masterpieces of literature on the Index. 


Ecclesiastical pressure has been the dominant factor 
in shaping the Censorship Bill, but it is not fair to attribute 
this pressure to sheer obscurantism. As things are, practic- 
ally everything that is read in Ireland is imported from 
Great Britain. This means, to put it no stronger, that 
a Catholic people derives all its intellectual sustenance 
from Protestant or, at least, from non-Catholic sources. 
If the boot were on the other foot and English readers were 
confined to imported literature with a Catholic bias, the 
odds are that a demand to restrict the supply would find 
favour with some who are gravely disturbed by the Free 
State’s prohibitions. To make matters worse Irish popular 
taste inclines to the cheap and nasty. The only periodicals 
that command a large sale in the Free State are the most 
objectionable of English Sunday papers, which can scarcely 
be regarded as the crowning justification of the liberty of 
unlicensed printing. 

The obvious retort, of course, is that Catholic Ireland 
should provide her own antidote. So far experiments in 
this direction have yielded anything but satisfactory 
results. With few exceptions native writers who sound a 
Catholic note are inclined to assume that a lavish top- 
dressing of piety atones for a lack of punch, and are less 
concerned to give readers what they want than to insist 
that measures shall be taken to compel them to swallow 
the remedies they consider good for them. No doubt 
outside competition is so strong that these writers are 
unfairly handicapped, but it is not at all certain, as 
supporters of the censorship would have us believe, that 
the drastic restriction of competition will be followed 
by a keen demand for wholesome Catholic fare. 


The main object of the Bill, according to its champions, 
is to prevent the advocacy of artificial birth-control in the 
Free State. Not only are all books dealing with the subject 
to be suppressed, but any periodical which favours the 
practice or prints advertisements relating to it may be 
forbidden to circulate in the Free State. This is, of course, 
in keeping with Catholic doctrine, and while the Protestant 
Churches do not adopt so rigid an attitude they are not 
likely to offer any opposition to the provisions. 


In their campaign against what the Bill terms ‘“ the 
unnatural prevention of conception,” the Catholic bishops 
are not taking their stand purely on theoretic grounds. 
Since the war these practices have become much more 
common; as somebody said, Ireland is discovering that 
she must “ stope” to conquer. It is doubtful if the know- 
ledge of contraceptives was derived from the type of paper 
which the Censorship Bill is intended to ban, and in spite 
of ecclesiastical fulminations and legal prohibitions, the 
odds are that in future Irish families will run less frequently 
into double figures. Church and State would be on 
stronger ground if they displayed as much concern for the 
growing child as they do for the unborn infant. In a pre- 
liminary medical survey of school children in Cork recently 
69.9 per cent. were found to be suffering from defective 
teeth, 22.5 per cent. from defective eyes, 8 per cent. from 


malnutrition and 11.8 per cent. were in a state of 
uncleanliness. Throughout the whole of Clare in only one 
elementary school are the sanitary arrangements entirely 
satisfactory. Dry closets are the rule and in a score of 
schools these are kept, according to the reports of the 
medical officers, ‘‘in a very filthy state, and are a great 
source of danger in the propagation and spread of infectious 
diseases and skin trouble.” Is it purely benighted 
materialism to suggest that some of the money that will 
go to pay the additional staff required to bar out evil 
literature at the ports might be used with advantage for 
sanitary purposes not only in Clare, but in other counties ? 
The Government show up very badly in relation to the 
Censorship Bill. With one or two exceptions Ministers 
dislike it intensely, not because they are believers in 
intellectual freedom, but because they foresee that the 
censorship provides their opponents in the Dail with an 
instrument which may be used to swing the fanatics and 
the host of semi-illiterates whom they influence to the side 
of the Opposition. There are certain things which Ministers 
know cannot be done without infringing the article of the 
Treaty which guarantees freedom of conscience and the 
free profession and practice of religion. But it is certain 
that the more stupid kind of bigot will make demands 
that cannot be reconciled with this guarantee, and the odds 
are that Fianna Fail may exploit these prejudices not so 
much from a desire to be intolerant as in the hope of up- 
setting the agreement with Great Britain. 


Even without directly penalising opinion, the Bill is 
so loosely drafted that this object can be attained by a 
little judicious manceuvring. An English paper is quite 
free to criticise Catholic dogmas or Vatican policy or to 
say what it thinks of the action of the Free State censorship 
in suppressing certain books and periodicals. But it is 
also open to fanatics on this side of the Channel to search 
the columns of such papers until they discover a reference 
to birth-control, whether by way of discussion, review or 
advertisement, and then to call upon the Censors to 
prohibit their importation on the ground that they tend 
‘*to inculcate principles contrary to public morality.” 
Assurances are given in private that the Executive Council 
would not yield to a demand of this kind. But the hot- 
gospellers, who compelled Ministers under pressure to 
bring in a Bill to which they objected, have very little 
doubt that by increasing the pressure they can make the 
prohibitions operate in a manner satisfactory to members 
of the Angelic Welfare Association and other semi- 
illiterate activists who, by raiding newspaper shops and 
holding up newspaper trains at the point of the revolver 
in order to seize and burn Sunday papers, have done 
their best to make Ireland once again an island of saints, 
if not of scholars, by freeing its people from what a Catholic 
bishop described as “‘ foul stuff, the product of degenerate 
England.” 


EUTHANASIA 


NOME time ago a favourite terrier of mine, which 
S had attained a good age, fell a victim to chronic 
bronchitis, and in spite of prolonged attention 

from a first-class veterinary surgeon, became such a pitiable 
object that I had it painlessly destroyed. Nobody would 
offer any criticisms of such an act. At the present moment 
an elderly friend of mine is dying of cancer. The primary 
growth prevented him from swallowing or speaking. Some 
months ago an operation was performed, which made arti- 
ficial feeding possible, though he was still unable to speak ; 
he communicated his wishes by writing. A secondary 
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growth has since appeared, in a position which produced 
immediate paralysis of certain brain areas, so that he can 
no longer write. He retains, however, a considerable 
degree of consciousness. Recovery is entirely impossible, 
and his present mode of existence, which may last several 
months, is apparently as intolerable to him as it is to his 
friends. But in the present state of public opinion there 
would be an enormous outcry if his medical man openly 
administered such merciful euthanasia as I obtained for 
my dog. I am not opening this question in any hopes of 
an early or radical change in the attitude of the general 
public or of the medical profession, or of theologians, 
towards such matters. But this familiar problem presses 
very painfully on all who wait helplessly by such deathbeds 
as I have described, and it is probably wholesome for all 
concerned to clear their thoughts on the subject. 

In the first place, it is impossible to dismiss the topic 
with the contemptuous phrase “ sobstuff,” because com- 
passion is the root motive underlying a very large proportion 
of medical activity and social reform. This sneer, with 
which people holding certain intellectual positions often 
attempt to confound their critics, might equally well be 
aimed at the morphia with which my friend’s sufferings 
are normally, if only partially, alleviated; and it applies 
with equal force to the use of anesthetics. The vital 
objections to any system of carefully safeguarded euthanasia 
can fairly be based on two sets of argument, the practical 
and the theological. 

The practical arguments centre round such matters as 
the risk of premature death for a few unwanted people 
through lack of precision in the legal safeguards; the 
possibility of false diagnosis by doctors; and the putting 
of a premium on cowardice. The first risk is a matter of 
organisation. The second risk is the most serious of the 
purely utilitarian difficulties, but can probably be met. 
The third risk is psychological, and certainly entails the 
limiting of euthanasia to a very few clearly defined cases. 
Under the present system of law and practice, the sick man, 
deciding whether to be operated upon or not, has to choose 
between two alternatives only, namely, possible recovery, 
or death after more or less acute and prolonged suffering. 
In most cases he prefers the former, and he summons all 
his powers of resistance. If he were faced by a third alter- 
native, namely, painlessly falling asleep early in his illness, 
he might put up less of a fight; and a certain number of 
lives would be prematurely sacrified, some of them with 
real loss to the community. This objection is only oper- 
ative when recovery is definitely possible ; and it is there- 
fore a particular phase of the second risk—that of accurate 
medical diagnosis. For example, it does not rank in the case 
already cited; and it is extremely unlikely that euthanasia 
could ever be allowed before the concluding phase of an 
illness. 

Without doubt, the theological opposition is responsible 
for the conspiracy of silence which at present covers the 
whole question. This opposition is fairly evenly com- 
pounded of prejudice and principle. Amongst the argu- 
ments from prejudice may be cited two statements. We 
cannot bestow life, and therefore we must not take it ; and 
secondly, euthanasia is “‘unnatural,”’ and therefore wrong. 
The former of these alleged “ principles’ has never been 
observed over the whole field by theology itself. Restricting 
the statement to human life, the Church has long since lost 
the power, and probably the will, to put men to death 
by its single authority ; but it continues to approve capital 
punishment and war, when adequate grounds are shown. 
The Chureh—it is impossible to define this term—thus 
justifies the taking of life on certain excuses, and the 
present question is whether the hopeless agony or permanent 
stupor of an individual can ever be an adequate excuse 





—— 


for shortening his life. The argument based on what jg 
“natural” is equally absurd. Morphia is unnatural, 
Champagne is unnatural. A pocket-knife is unnatural, 
An organ is unnatural. Incense is unnatural, and the 
less pleasing smells which incense overwhelms are natural, 
The whole process of cosmic development is a process of 
increasing control of nature by man. Man may certainly 
attempt to twist nature in directions which conflict with 
the basic laws of the universe, and which will therefore 
culminate in disaster. Birth-control may conceivably be 
such an attempt. Euthanasia may be another. But neither 
birth-control nor euthanasia can be stigmatised as wrong 
merely because pithecanthropus erectus knew nothing about 
either of them. 

The basic theological opposition is presumably due to a 
theory of divine immanence which found its most inspired 
expression in the familiar words of Christ: “ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? And oneof them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father. But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered ” (St. Matthew x. 29, 
30). From this point of view the sum total of suffering 
which befalls any of us originates with God, or is adjusted 
and supervised by God, and risk of sin is involved in some 
attempts to reduce or mitigate the suffering. Here again, 
it is really difficult to credit theologians with clear thinking, 
More than any other body of people, they can claim the 
credit for originating most of the compassionate charities; 
their ancestors were the real founders of our hospitals and 
even of the profession of medicine. They approve anesthetics 
and anodynes and opiates, as administered by the medical 
profession. But they seem to accept, though they nowhere 
to my knowledge clearly state or substantiate, a second 
modifying principle, that when operations and nursing and 
drugs fail in their merciful purposes, and when the patient 
is unquestionably separated from an agonising death only 
by a prolonged period of living agony, it is wrong to admin- 
ister euthanasia. Many people, some of whom accept most 
of the theological positions in other matters, are waiting 
for this perplexity to be elucidated. 

It is less easy to deal with the peculiar importance which 
the Church has usually considered as surrounding the act 
of dying. The late Canon Mason in his Faith of the Gospel 
went out of his way to justify the somewhat optimistic 
words of committal in the burial office of the Church of 
England. There are many funerals at which the words “ in 
sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ” strike strangely on the ears 
of the people round the grave. Canon Mason said—and 
nobody can contradict him—that in the moment of dying 
the most cerrupt soul might achieve an impulse towards 
God comparable to the single breath which in some cases 
decides whether a child is born alive or dead; and that 
such an impulse may have immense spiritual consequences. 
But such a view must surely be equally opposed to the use 
of opiates for mitigating the last agonies. 

I happen, personally, to be a Christian. Should it fall 
to my lot to leave this earth by one of those prolonged and 
agonising exits which as a priest I have often witnessed, 
I am determined to bear as much suffering as possible 
without opiates; for my lot hitherto has been unusually 
devoid of acute pains, and my character is consequently 
deficient in those virtues which are developed only through 
suffering. But a moral effort is one thing; and to linget 
for weeks as a drugged automaton is another; and what I 
hope I should not wish for myself so long as any real vestige 
of consciousness remained, I would bestow without hesita- 
tion or scruple on many dying people whose apparently 
useless sufferings I have witnessed. 

Consideration of possible ethical values in sickness 
naturally suggests ethical reactions on the attendants of 
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the sick—“‘ no man liveth to_himself and no man dieth to 
himself ” according to St. Paul. These reactions are double- 
edged. The sufferer’s family, his doctor and his nurses 
may be ennobled or hardened by the strains cast upon them, 
It is doubtful whether a mere curtailment of this discipline 
would have any substantial effect in either direction. 

For the moment, of course, nothing is feasible beyond a 
discussion which may enable the various parties to an 
extremely vexed and important problem to clear their 
minds. So far as the theologians are concerned, there is 
an impression abroad that their objections are instinctive 
rather than reasoned. Many of those who follow them in 
other matters are impatient with them over this question ; 
and their hold on their flocks will tighten if they can justify 
their opposition on the basis of the axioms of their creed. 
Perhaps discussion of the medical aspects would be the 
most valuable at the moment. I have personally put the 
question to a great many medical men, though I do not 
possess the acquaintance of any great physicians or 
surgeons. The majority of them are far more conserva- 
tive than the average theologian, and so far as general 
practitioners are concerned, the opposition seems to be 
instinctive rather than reasoned, like that of the theologians. 
The average doctor is acutely conscious of the limitations 
of his own knowledge. He already bears frightful respon- 
sibilities. Under any future law permitting the adminis- 
tration of euthanasia with certain safeguards, he would 
often be pressed to give a definite opinion about the 
prospects of recovery ; he would be pressed to give it at a 
much earlier stage in the illness than at present; and if he 
conscientiously felt that recovery was impossible, he might 
be forced to share with others a responsibility for executing 
a death sentence immediately. If, as some reformers wish, 
the patient’s consent were made legally necessary, the 
doctor’s conscience would hardly be relieved, as the 
patient would seldom be in a fit condition to decide; and 
if, as other proposals have suggested, the patient should 
neither be informed nor consulted, the burden on the 
medical men would be still heavier. Furthermore, we 
laymen seldom comprehend the limitations of medical 
science. To quote two cases which have recently been 
under my observation; a woman, “A,” after removal of a 
breast for primary cancer developed chronic pleurisy. 
Several doctors unanimously decided that the pleurisy 
was not due to a secondary growth, and tortured the 
unfortunate woman in her weakness for several months by 
frequent operations to prevent her being drowned by 
accumulations of fluid on the lung. She ultimately died 
from secondary cancer on the lung. In this case early 
euthanasia would have been refused under any conceivable 
law on the subject. A man, “ B,” suffered from certain 
symptoms indicating a malignant growth in the abdomen. 
After very careful tests by several medical men, his 
illness was diagnosed as cancer, and he was sent into a 
cancer hospital. Prior to entering hospital, he wound up 
all his affairs, and his family prepared to continue their life 
without him. Within three weeks he returned home 
happily convalescent after a normal operation for appen- 
dicitis. In this case euthanasia might have been adminis- 
tered under the kind of law which is conceivably possible ; 
and a valuable life might have been arbitrarily terminated 
at the age of forty. The first word, therefore, obviously 
tests with the doctors; and if they will have none of it, 
how or hereafter, the matter is definitely closed. 

On the other hand, in the two cases cited, as in many 
others, the medical difficulties vanish into thin air at a 
comparatively late stage in the proceedings. The woman, 
“A,” would presumably have been granted euthanasia 
three weeks before her death; the man, “ B,” under a sane 
law, would be refused euthanasia pending an exploratory 


operation; and this exploratory operation would have 
revealed the simplicity of his trouble and terminated the 
matter. Medical men will undoubtedly refuse to con- 
sider euthanasia, one supposes, except as a substitute for 
small doses of morphia in the final chapter of an unques- 
tionably fatal illness. And to this narrow area the whole 
question must probably be confined for the present. But 
as there is a wide, insistent and increasing demand for 
euthanasia under such conditions, I have ventured to 
ventilate the question. SPEs. 


Correspondence 
THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Correspondence on police interference with individual 
liberty reminds me of an experience in connection with La 
Gargonne. You will remember that a few years ago there was 
some talk of its alleged indecency. 

When it was published in France I ordered a copy, along with 
a dozen other books of contemporary literature, from my Paris 
agents, La Librairie de ! Humanité. These were sent by ordinary 
post. As they did not arrive within three months I ventured 
to inquire of the postal authorities whether they had trace of 
my parcel. I received a reply saying that they had possession 
of a parcel addressed to me which had come from Paris some time 
back, that it contained one or more indecent books, that I was 
liable to heavy and specified penalties for procuring these books, 
further penalties for receiving them, and still further penalties 
for having them in my possession. However, if I would call 
they would consider the matter of returning the unobjectionable 
matter to me. 

I called and interviewed a somewhat uninspiring official. His 
attitude was that of a cross-examining counsel for the Crown. 
A parcel of books was produced, and I was asked, seriatim, if I 
had ordered each one. When the copy of La Gargonne was 
produced and I acknowledged or confessed to the act, the 
official asked if I was not aware it was an indecent book. I 
was not, and asked on what authority it was so called. The 
police. When? Months ago. Where? Inthe papers. What 
papers? Most of them. Was it a regulation, an Act of Parlia- 
ment, an official notice or a mere expression of opinion? He 
could not say, but the police had said so. Could I see a copy 
of the accusing document ? There was none. Then on what 
grounds could an official prohibition be enacted, and a statement 
of possible libel made ? He was not disposed to argue. Briefly, 
this representative could produce no authority for his action, 
nor could he identify a date on which any statement had been 
made. Yet his powers were such that he could subject a private 
citizen to the indignity of a prosecution. Incidentally, he was 
prone to include in his category a copy of Leon Daudet’s Suzanne, 
as it was by a man who wrote a notorious book, Sapho! 

The incident had a sequel. I wrote to Scotland Yard, inquir- 
ing about this alleged prohibition. They did not commit 
themselves in writing, but sent a detective to inform me that 
the police had asked booksellers not to show copies of the book 
as Sir Basil Thomson (of subsequent Hyde Park fame) had 
thought it indecent. I thereupon went up Charing Cross Road 
and bought a copy openly. Then I sat down and under my 
firm’s letter heading ordered copies (six in number) from the 
same French Agency. They arrived in three days, intact.— 
Yours, etc., H. D. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—From the correspondence on this subject it is clear 
that a serious attack on certain of our personal liberties is going 
on. As the individual is at a great disadvantage in any attempt 
to defend his rights, it would be useful to know whether any 
league or society exists to which he could turn for advice and, 
if necessary, legal help. If there is none it would seem highly 
desirable that something of the sort should be formed, and that 
it should act as the custodian of such liberties as we still possess.— 
Yours, etc., E. V. Brown. 

Hampers Lane, 

Storrington, Sussex. 


A SHOCK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Let me express my warm agreement with Mr. Hughes’ 
statement that ‘‘ both sexes must bring the statesman’s outlook 
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to bear upon it ” [the competition of men and women in industry]. 
That is exactly what is needed. 

My object in writing to your journal was chiefly to draw the 
opinions of readers with regard to a problem which seems to me 
of great significance. At present we seem to be drifting. If 
the ‘‘ equal pay for both sexes ” solution offers a way out, then 
let us adopt it with consistency, and, if possible, make it legally 
obligatory. But I fear it is not practicable. Mr. Hughes admits 
that large fields of occupation are now organised on the assump- 
tion that almost unlimited cheap female labour is obtainable, 
and these fields are increasingly closed to young men. Is it not 
highly probable that, with the rapid improvements in machinery, 
this will occur more and more, with the result that fewer and 
fewer men will be needed. In the end we might reorganise 
most of our economic life (after the style suggested by Mr. A. M. 
Ludovici in Lysistrata) for women workers, and dispense with 
men almost entirely. This may seem fantastic, but we are 
drifting in this direction, and I think the danger should be 
foreseen. 

I would suggest that the whole problem of the relation of the 
sexes in the economic world, and in legal relationships, will have 
to be faced in some definite way if we are not to sink into a 
hopeless chaos. The revival of militant feminism in the agitation 


for *‘ equality of rights”? is again bringing the problem to the 
front. But do these women really want equality ? Would they 


accept a state of society in which husbands were freed from 
the obligation to support their wives, and in which wives would 
be thrown en masse into the labour market ? But strict equality 
must work both ways, and must accordingly involve the libera- 
tion of the husband from all obligations not binding on the wife, 
otherwise it is nonsense. And how could we possibly find work 
for another five million workers, assuming (what is improbable) 
that the feminists succeeded in “ liberating” wives ? 

The whole idea of sex equality is full of complications, and 
has not been thought out by those who advocate it. My plea is 
for a systematic reconsideration of these questions in the light 
of racial interests.—Yours, etc., 

Meyrick Booru. 


TOWN LIGHTING 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—We have been interested in reading the article on the 
above subject by Mr. R. E. Davidson, in last week’s issue of 
THe NEw STATESMAN. 

The simplest and probably the most effective reply to Mr. 
Davidson’s suggestion that incandescent gas lighting is “ grossly 
inefficient ’’ is the plain fact that Whitehall (London), acknow- 
ledged to be one of the finest lighted thoroughfares in the world, 
Pall Mall, and the outside of Buckingham Palace, are now most 
effectively lighted by gas. 

This statement is not made in any spirit of controversy, but 
to demonstrate that gas—with modern burners—for street 
lighting, as well as for many other purposes, is efficient and 
up-to-date. 

You may be interested in knowing that, from Board of Trade 
Returns for 1927, gas for public lighting has gone up by 765 
million cubic feet, or over 8 per cent. on the previous year. 
These figures speak for themselves.—Yours, etc., 

D. M. Mason, Manager. 

The British Commercial Gas Association, 

28 Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1. 

[Mr. Davidson did not say or imply that all lighting by incan- 
descent gas is “* grossly inefficient,’ did not, in fact, discuss at 
all the relative merits of gas and electricity in this connection. 
His plea was for a better method of arranging street lamps so 
as to obtain a moreeven distribution of light for the mutual 
benefit of motorists and pedestrians.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE “OLD MAN” 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I ask nothing better than that any reader disposed to 
believe “ H. J. M.'s” quaint inventions about an invasion of 
the field of anthropological theory by myself, should compare 
the passage he cites from the Outline of History in his half- 
hearted justification of his caricature. That primitive sacrament 
of his, and the rest of it, will be sought in vain. I submit 
** HW. J. M.’? would have shown a better spirit if he had frankly 
exonerated me from the foolishness he tried to thrust upon me. 
Atkinson’s analysis of the primitive taboos was a very important 
contribution to our realisation of social origins, and I accept it 
with respect. But it needs an extraordinary degree of muddle- 
headedness to develop a reference to that analysis into a comic 
“theory ” of the beginnings of civilisation supposed to have 
been propounded by me.—Yours, etc., 
614 St. Ermin’s, S.W. 


THEORY 


H. G. WELLS. 


$$ 


THE HOME OFFICE CENSORSHIP 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN, 


S1tr,—While I strongly approve of the general attitude you 
have taken up with regard to The Well of Loneliness, and also 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s new book, I cannot help thinkin 
that something in the way of a much stronger protest ought 
to be made against the action of the Home Secretary in sup- 
pressing Miss Hall’s book. Are we to acquiesce in future jp 
a literary censorship exercised by the Home Secretary of the 
day ? Who is “ Jix”’ that he should choose our reading for 
us? Is this case to form a precedent for a new tyranny ? 
If nothing more is said about the Home Secretary's action 
than has yet been said, presumably the precedent will stand. 
Yours, etc., - R. Green, 

[We do not see that the Home Secretary can be blamed jn 
any respect in connection with this affair. He did not interfere 
he was invited to express an opinion as to whether the book 
should be circulated or not. If he had replied in the affirmative 
he would have given in effect an official imprimatur to a book 
of which he (like most other people) could not possibly be 
expected to approve. He was bound in the circumstances 
to express an adverse opinion. The chief fault, as it seems to 
us, lies in this case with the publishers, who actually asked 
for the Home Secretary’s opinion and promised in advance 
to act in accordance with it. Why they should have allowed 
themselves to be intimidated by a journalist of the reputation 
and calibre of Mr. James Douglas we do not understand. But 
anyhow, Sir William Joynson-Hicks is not to be blamed. Having 
been asked the question he had to answer it, and could not be 
expected by any reasonable person to answer it in any other 
way.—Ep. N.S.] 


A MIS-SPELLING 
To the Ediior of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May the translator of Delteil’s book on Meryon, pub- 
lished by The Bodley Head, whose work received kind notice 
in your current issue, but whose naine was badly handled by the 
printer on the two occasions on which it was mentioned, request 
of you the favour of one further but correct mention? Like 
other sellers of goods, the translator wishes, for better or for 
worse, to preserve his identity.—Yours, etc., 


Ormond Mansions, W.C. 1. G. J. RENtER, 


Miscellany 
PETERSBURG-PETROGRAD 


N the first of August, 1914, an enormous hybrid crowd 
() of people sacked the German embassy in St. Peters- 
burg. Windows and doors were smashed, furniture 
broken or carried away, and the two emphatically naked 
bronze Teutons overlooking the capital of the Tsars from the 
roof of the German embassy were hurled into the street 
and thrown into the Moika canal. Apart from this last 
piece of vandalism which could well be excused for aesthetic 
reasons—for the two uncovered Teutons were an eyesore 
in the magnificent square in front of St. Isaac’s Cathedral 
—the behaviour of the crowd was quite inexcusable. Yet 
the police looked on, smiling at the patriotic fervour of 
the people. But patriotism was not the motive ; patriotism 
was the excuse ; the real motive was the joy of destruction. 
The Tsar was said to be highly displeased by the whole 
business. Diplomatic immunity ? No, poor Nicholas Il. 
probably felt that it wasn’t merely a question of diplomatic 
immunity. Deep down in his heart there may well have 
been a horrible dread of an uncontrolled mob. And strange 
it was, indeed, how the first day of the War should have 
foreshadowed the dire events that were to happen thirty 
months later in the streets of Petrograd when the mob— 
perhaps the same mob—set fire to the Law Courts, broke 
open the doors of the prisons, looted the Prime Minister's 
residence and the numerous police stations throughout the 
capital. 
But in 1914 the Tsar’s displeasure was ascribed to the 
violation of the principle of diplomatic immunity; the 
Russian embassy in Berlin had suffered no damage, and the 
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od Russian subjects had really been a little too wild in 
their patriotic fervour. 

* * * 

For some months the War was taken very seriously. 
Hospital bazaars were the rage of the moment. Little 
mobs of young people—students, schoolboys, shopkeepers 
and housemaids—enjoyed themselves arranging patriotic 
processions. They would stand in front of the French 
embassy and roar “ Vive lya Frannce”; only as no am- 
passador ever appeared on the balcony, they would move, 
somewhat puzzled, down the Quai and stand for a few 
minutes—with the same result—before the British embassy, 
trying to find an English equivalent to “* Vive lya Frannce,” 
and finally shout “‘ Oo-rah ! ”’ 

A good woman named Dolina, who had once been a good 
singer, but was now well over fifty, organised daily 
Patriotic Concerts at the Cirque Ciniselli. Everyone at 
these concerts had to stand up for over an hour while the 
orchestra played the National Anthems of all the Allied 
Nations (including Japan and Montenegro); and then the 
balalaika band played and sang songs to the effect that they 

would teach the Austrian 
and give the Hun a lesson. 

But months passed, and Berlin was less within sight than 
ever. The Huns weren’t going to take any lessons. The 
surrender at Tannenberg of General Samsonov’s ninety 
thousand men cooled down the war fever. Street “* mani- 
festations ’”’ stopped. And Madame Dolina’s Patriotic 
Concerts had to close down for lack of attendance. The 
War was evidently going to be a long, murderous, dreary 
business. 

* * * 

The middle classes—the business class and the intellec- 
tuals—who had at first attended Madame Dolina’s concerts 
so faithfully, tried to forget that there was any war going 
on. Millions of moujiks and some thousands of more or 
less professional officers were down there in Poland and 
Galicia keeping the invader out as best they could. It 
was a nuisance; but after all, Poland and Galicia were 
hundreds of miles away, and no German cruiser had ever 
appeared in sight of Kronstadt, and air-raids, too, were 
quite unheard-of things. The intellectuals were not en- 
thusiastic about the War; some of them had to go, but 
even more remained behind. Bad eyesight, lame legs and 
symptoms of t.b. were the most welcome things to possess ; 
and the traffic in white tickets was considerable. 

In 1915 and 1916 Petrograd flourished as never before. 
The War had brought money, much money, into the 
people’s pockets ; it was a glorious orgy of excess profits 
without income tax or E.P.D. ‘ War to a victorious end ” 
was the slogan of these people; but, after all, it was an 
English war, and the English could well afford to pay for 
it. The moujik and officer would do the rest. So the 
upper-middle class thought, and Petrograd was indeed 
splendid in those years with Grand Opera and Chaliapin, 
and Chauve-Souris and Grand Guignol and innumerable 
new cabarets and women and the Bourse. 

And the intellectuals with their more modest incomes 
found also plenty to make them forget the War. New 
Painters, new sculptors, new actors, new composers, new 
poets. Blok, Belyi, Igor Severianin, Mayakovsky, Sym- 
bolists, Futurists, Pseudo-Futurists who passed for Futurists 
were all taken equally seriously. Scriabin, that super- 
Super-super-Beethoven, was the rage of the time. Thousands 
locked to hear Kussevitsky conduct the Poéme de l’ Extase 
(he was said to have studied it under Scriabin himself) ; 
the War seemed puny and unimportant beside such cosmic 
grandeur, True, there were hospitals in every street, 
and thousands of Polish refugees were scattered throughout 
the capital. But they didn’t matter except ... well, 
‘xcept that there were some young girls among them, 


good looking and easy under the circumstances. 
vremya chumy.* 


Pir vo 


* * - 

Of course, it wan't all roses. As time went on, the War 
called for more and more men, and it finally also began 
to affect ordinary life in Petrograd. Queues could be 
seen outside bakeries at five in the morning. The cost 
of living was going up. That was a nuisance. Still, the 
War must be carried to a victorious end. One had to 
put up with so many things. Then there was also another 
matter that was beginning to give people an uneasy feeling. 
Some unusual speeches had been made in the Duma. 
Miliukov had spoken of treason. Stiirmer, Protopopov, 
Rasputin. Rasputin. People told funny stories about his 
wonderful abilities. There was even some scandal about 
the Empress. The idea! How horrible! The Empress 
loved the Emperor. But all the same, the Empress was a 
German. She didn’t visit Russian hospitals. She pre- 
ferred to talk German to German prisoners. She had a 
cousin among them. What was Sir Buchanan going to do 
about it? 

But in the meantime there was still more Kussevitsky 
and Chaliapin and that new genius, Prokoviev, with his 
quartet of four bassoons. It sounded dreadful, but it was 
highbrow. But it was really most unfortunate that 
Nicholas O., that promising young pianist, was going to 
be mobilised. His Chopin was wonderful. It wasn’t 
fair to use artists as cannon fodder. It wasn’t fair. 
Hadn’t he given a war-charity recital last spring ? Every- 
one was doing his bit in some form or other. 

* * * 

Then suddenly things began to happen. So far nothing 
had happened except just the War and a few speeches in 
the Duma. But one night the rumour went round that 
he had been murdered, and thrown, like the Bronze Teutons, 
into the river. That was already something different 
from the War. It was exciting; it was not like the 
monotonous communiqués of the G.H.Q. which really 
meant nothing. Blood had been spilt—not there, in Poland 
or Galicia; actual blood had been spilt in Petrograd 
itself. It had a different flavour. Was something going 
to happen? Petrograd was in a whirlwind of rumours. 
Rasputin, Rasputin, Rasputin. Then a month passed and 
nothing happened. Were the Germans going to capture 
Riga? Maybe, but Riga was far away. ... And again 
there was Chaliapin and Scriabin and Prokoviev and 
another young pianist who, luckily, had obtained a white 
ticket. There was nothing wrong with him, of course. 
But it was only right. His Liszt was wonderful. 

But it was not only the pianists who were getting and 
trying to get the white tickets. No writer of any promin- 
ence, no poet, no actor, as well as no lawyer and business 
man for that matter, treated white tickets with disdain. 
Those at the Front despised them for it; but officers 
didn’t matter. They were uneducated and full of reac- 
tionary ideas. So at least many intellectuals thought on 
the quiet, though when they met a man who had come 
from the Front they told him exactly how many second 
cousins they had lost in the War. But the military had 
their job to do, and the intellectuals had theirs, and the 
two shouldn’t be confused. 

7 ae 

To this position many of the intellectuals clung very 
firmly—not only physically, but mentally, too. Literature 
proves it. The attitude to the War in Russian literature 
is radically different from that found in the literatures of 
France, Germany and England. To the older writers, to 
those who had stayed at home, the War years were really 
a simple continuation of the pre-war years in every sense ; 
1916 still belonged to the “ good old time.” The real 





* A banquet during the plague (Pushkin). 
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trouble only began in 1917. To the new “ Soviet” writers 
who describe the War years retrospectively, and mainly 
from the standpoint of those to whom a machine gun was 
more familiar than a piano, the War was merely the prelude 
to the New Era, the Great Crime that was followed three 
years later by the Great Vengeance. For them the “ old 
time ’”’ had ceased, not in 1917, but in 1914. The others 
had not, however, realised it and had lived through the 
interval in a fool’s paradise. 

And when the Revolution came, even then few of them 
knew what had happened. When the mob stormed the 
prisons and set fire to the law courts many looked on, 
smiling at the democratic enthusiasm of the people. If 
only the War would end victoriously—and now it was no 
longer a war between emperors, it was one between 
Democracy and Reaction—Russia would be a happy country. 
In fact, it would have all the comforts of the old days, 
plus the proud liberties of a democratic government and 
minus—Rasputin. ALEXANDER WERTH. 


Art 


UNDER SWANN’S WING 


EW worshippers love their faith so well as heretics. 
HK An easy lip-service and the swallowing of a 
gospel whole are the means whereby a reputation 
for piety may be gained without too great an effort. But 
to wrestle with the holy word with pain, here gladly to 
affirm, and there with sorrow even to deny, draws the 
disciple nearer to his divinity than most of the unquestion- 
ing orthodox ; and it may be that to any true belief some 
admixture of doubt is indispensable. In literature and 
art an all-embracing enthusiasm for a creed can often do 
it the worst service. The Janeites, for instance, have done 
much towards making Miss Austen ridiculous. In modern 
paintine, too, intermittent sparks of genius have in several 
cases been extinguished beneath the weight of ill-considered 
acclamation: even the merit of Cézanne is only now 
emerging into true perspective, cleared of the hysterical 
adulation of those disciples who proclaimed that there was 
no painting but his. 

But of all the victims of this pathetic modern tendency 
of overdoing it, the greatest is Marcel Proust. No contem- 
porary writer has been more inspissated by snobbery and 
unthinking praise than he. One was almost conscious of a 
crime in daring to read him without being provided with a 
permit from the High College of Proustians. And if, by 
chance, we caught a Proustian napping—probably over 
La Prisonniére—we were given to understand that in his 
case it was beatitude; in ours it would have been sheer 
boredom and a sign of our unworthiness. 

Yet may not a Proustian heretic be allowed certain merits, 
always provided, of course, that Proust is not merely his 
Doctor Fell (as, incidentally, Flaubert came pretty near 
being to Proust) ? For one thing, in order to attain to his 
unorthodox position, the heretic has probably read several 
of those rebarbatively-printed volumes. And one has 
rather a suspicion about some of the clamorous enthusiasts. 

. « Little books of homage to the great man appeared 
after his death, both in France and England, and it was 
curious to note how many of the tribute-bearers made 
excuses for an imperfect acquaintance with his work, or 
were content to describe how they had seen him in the 
distance, or just missed him at—it goes without saying— 
some gathering of the very best Parisian society. At 
least they were able to point out that they had been present 
themselves. 

These homages were a delightful example of the snobbery 
of Proustianism. One of the heretic’s objections is that 





—, 


Proust suffered so acutely from the malady himself. Tp. 
pages and pages—-serious and not satiric—about the utterly 
twaddling precedences and entrées of a dull little group 
of French gossip-paragraph figures reek of the parveny, 
Saint-Simon remains the only successful example of the 
writer as snob; but Saint-Simon was a duke. It is true, 
indeed, that in sections of Parisian society the failing jg 
regarded as a virtue, and it is possible to hear such a remark 
as “* C’est un brave garcon, mais ce n’est pas assez snob.” 
But Proust’s ready subscription to such a code must seem 
regrettable to the ordinary, and the English, reader. 

And another of the heretic’s objections is the dullness, 
if not the badness, of much of the writing itself. Leon Bloy 
spoke of Flaubert as a drunken housemaid dragging syntax 
up a spiral staircase by the hair. It is a pity that he made 
no pronouncement upon Proust’s cumbrous__ phrases, 
writhing in semi-animate contortion across the page. The 
enthusiast protests that each clause and sub-clause adds 
something to the meaning. This is the case also with an 
Act of Parliament, but none would claim the Act of Parlia- 
ment as literature. 

These, then, for the heretic’s reservations. But being a 
loving heretic he would declare also that embedded in 
this social Kabbala of our time there are passages of a 
beauty unsurpassed in the world’s prose. There are such 
comic figures as Legrandin, or the doctor and his wife; 
and against them the sinister and tragic M. de Charlus. 
For beautiful writing there is the episode of the wind- 
blown fountain, or the description of Albertine asleep, or 
hundreds of other perfect passages. And above all there 
are the metaphors, the wonderful weaving and unweaving 
of resemblances, the expression of appearance through its 
likeness. The art of the novel is largely the art of divaga- 
tion, and it is by his divagations that Proust is great. 

From the various by-paths of the vast novel it would be 
possible to construct a large and coherent body of musical 
theory. Of explicit art-criticism there is not so much. 
But in the passage on Elstir and his work there is a definite 
affirmation. It will be remembered that Elstir in his 
painting was, like Proust in his prose, the master of the 
metaphor. He painted curious, unexpected perspectives, 
and in his pictures of Brittany would show the sea invading 
the earth, and the earth jutting into the sea, until ships and 
houses, masts and steeples, were inextricably interwoven 
in the composition. ‘I could see that the charm of them 
all consisted in a sort of metamorphosis of the subject 
represented, like that which in poetry is called metaphor, 
and that if God the Father had created things by naming 
them, it is in taking away their name, or giving them 
another, that Elstir created them over again.” He gave 
‘an image different from that which we have the habit of 
perceiving, singular and yet true and which on that account 
is doubly arresting to us, because it astonishes us, shakes us 
out of our habits, and simultaneously makes us re-enter? 
into ourselves by reminding us of our own impression.” 

In fact, with Proust the artist’s function is to effect a 
‘“‘ marriage of true minds” between himself and the spec: 
tator. Transmuting appearance into the terms of his own 
vision, he provides a field, a middle kingdom, half of reality 
and half of illusion. The spectator, using this element of 
illusion, or metaphor, as the link, unites his own sense of 
reality with the artist’s, and thus through the picture 
communication is established. And naturally, the better 


the picture, the more intense the communication, and the 
more heightened and clarified the spectator’s comprehension 
of the appearance—his sense of reality—becomes. It 
significant that Bergotte, the most gracious of all Proust’ 
characters, died as he was contemplating Vermeer’s “ Vie¥ 
of Delft,” and that Proust was dying when he wrote his 
description of the scene. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAT struck me about Christiania (née Oslo— 
W she has returned to her maiden name) was 
that it must have changed a great deal since 
Ibsen lived there, not only in size but in spirit. It struck 
me as a most cheerful city, and—this was the change that 
particularly interested me—one in which the young could 
enjoy themselves without being frowned upon by the old. 
They bathe together, undressing in the pine woods and 
plunging into the Fjord like porpoises; in winter they 
ski-ing together, and at night the streets and public 
rdens are full of loitering girls and students, some “ with 
yine leaves in their hair,” laughing and talking together 
and scraping acquaintance. The grim oppression of cen- 
sorious gossip and of the Lutheran pastor, so important 
in Ibsen’s plays, seems, to the stranger at any rate, no 
longer powerful. Round the great stone drum, outside the 
State Theatre on which the enlarged effigy of Ibsen stands, 
balanced by that of Bjérnson in a rhetorical attitude on a 
similar pedestal of a few yards off, the crowd circulated 
and chattered until late every night. Standing there 
in his familiar long frock-coat and familiar attitude, hands 
behind back and forehead bent, I could not help wondering 
whether he were altogether pleased with the social revolution 
he had done so much to bring about. I tried to read the 
thoughts behind that iron forehead.. I remembered his 
sardonic appreciation of Russia in the days of Tsardom, 
“There must be such a glorious love of liberty there!” 
and I wondered if he were not already regretting the 
absence of spiritual tension in the new young. 
* * * 


We have no full life of Ibsen (Gosse’s Life is short), and 
since there does not seem to be anyone now (except perhaps 
Mr. Ellis Roberts) qualified both linguistically and intel- 
lectually to write one, it would be an excellent thing to 
translate the best Norwegian life of him, namely, that by 
Gerhard Gran (Ibsen’s Liv og Vaeker, Two Vols). In outward 
events Ibsen’s life was not rich, but the intense energy of 
his inner life is sufficient to supply all that makes good 
biography possible. Dr. Jaegar’s book, translated by 
Clara Bell in 1890, with verse translations by Edmund 
Gosse (Heinemann), contains reliable information about 
Ibsen’s childhood and youth, but it stops very early. 
One thing that has always puzzled me in Ibsen’s life is 
the difficulty of finding anything in it which seems to 
justify, even remotely, that state of mind he called his 
“sick conscience.” It contributes a most important 
element to the later plays. ‘‘The Master Builder”’ is con- 
tinually haunted by a vague, uneasy sense of remorse, and 
he is certainly one of those characters which Ibsen hewed 
out of his own experience; yet I can find no incident in 
his life to account for the constancy of this sensation which 
seems to have gnawed him. Rabeck in When We Dead 
Awake, John Gabriel Borkman in the play of that 
name, Solness, all suffer from remorse, though in their 
cases the dramatist has been very careful to supply facts 
to account for it. They could all, with reason, reproach 
themselves for having ruined the lives of those they had 
loved most, but in Ibsen’s case no such explanation is 
possible. In a life of such rigid intellectual and spiritual 
integrity as Ibsen’s there seems no justification for remorse ; 
for regret, perhaps, that he had sacrificed to his career as 
an artist natural happiness that might have been his, but 
hot for shame at the recollection of having forced others 
to share this bitter renunciation. 

* * * 


His ghost haunted me all the time I was in Oslo, even 
all the time I was in Norway, but though I interrogated it I 
could find no answer to that personal question. The only 
hint of anything which I could imagine having possibly 
troubled the self-respect of so true a man lay in the suspicion 
that Ibsen may have thought that he had sometimes failed 
i courage. Yet even this seemed an extravagant notion 
to one, who, looking at him from the outside, had followed 
the strenuous and perpetual battle he waged against ‘“‘ the 
compact majority ’’; while failure in courage with regard 


to self-examination is the last weakness that could be 
brought home to him. Nevertheless, while reading 
Professor Sigurd Hést’s lectures on Ibsen (this admirable 
book has been translated into French, Librairie Stock), 
which, though chiefly critical, are in part biographical, I 
every now and then came across some incident which 
showed what a divining mind might have guessed, that 
side by side with Ibsen’s vigorous audacity as a thinker and 
explorer of human nature there existed in him an extreme 
sensitiveness which, life being what it is, must have often 
caused its possessor agonies of timidity ; signs that Ibsen 
was in himself a timid man, who only overcame, as an 
author, his timidity. And those rigid respectabilities which 
marked his life—that buttoned frock-coat, that glossy 
top hat, that magisterial and discreet deportment, that. 
shrinking, too, from intimacy when not directly serviceable 
to his work—were not these also symptoms of it? I will 
tell one little story of him which betrays that tremulous 
sensibility which often prevents a man from responding 
promptly and boldly to circumstances, and is nearly 
always part of the poetic temperament. 
* * * 


In 1851 he was appointed director of the little theatre 
(it is a pretty wooden building of most modest proportions) 
which the musician Ole Bull had founded at Bergen. 
Ibsen was then twenty-three years old. Christiania had 
nourished the satirical and critical side of his genius ; 
Bergen now encouraged the lyrical. While he was there 
he wrote two more or less romantic plays, St. John’s Night 
and Olaf Liljekrautz. The latter is the story of a young 
knight who has been betrothed by his mother and is about 
to make a becoming marriage when he meets, in the 
mountains, a girl who has grown up in complete ignorance 
of the world under the care of her old grandfather. She 
is almost an elf. She represents the wild innocence of 
nature; and the heart of the drama is the struggle in 
the young man between his love for this elf and his loyalty 
to all his mother represents: it is the tug between the 
ideal and the real which was to recur so often in the later 
dramas. The play is in verse and (I take this on the 
authority of Herr Hést) there is a “‘ new music in the 
verses, a human warmth in the play which at once strikes 
the reader and intrigues his curiosity.” At Bergen Ibsen 
had fallen deeply and tenderly in love. 


* * * 


She was almost a child, a rather wild little creature whom 
everybody in the town knew. The young poet made an 
impression on her, and without her parents’ knowledge they 
often met. Ibsen used to confide to her his ideas, his 
hopes, his dreams, and give her the sweet things which she 
loved to eat. They were very happy together, though 
afterwards she confessed she did not understand much of 
what he used to tell her. What he wrote at this time, says 
Herr Hist, reflects this happiness. But her parents heard 
of these meetings and forbade them; they were not 
** convenable ’’ and the young poet was a most undesirable 
suitor. Nevertheless, their meetings continued, and one 
day, while the two were walking together, they saw her 
father bearing down upon them. It was an awkward 
moment for both—perhaps worse for her; and when she 
turned her lover was no longer by her side: she saw he 
was actually running away. That was the end. A year 


later she married a solid, respectable bourgeois of Bergen, 
and Ibsen left shortly afterwards. 
- * * 


There is, however, an epilogue to this little story. 
Thirty-five years afterwards they met by chance; he, of 
course, “‘ an eagle with his fame in the world,” she the 
mother of a large family. Ibsen was much moved. As 
we should expect in his case, to whom the past was ever 
real, they slipped into an intimacy that seemed hardly to 
have been interrupted. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ he asked her, “* what 
could it have been that separated us?” ‘‘ Don’t you 
remember,” she answered, “‘the day you ran away?” 
Then Ibsen was silent and when he again spoke it was 
of something else. This incident strikes me as symptomatic 
of something in himself which I can imagine having been 
the root of other occasions for remorse. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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PROSE AND PROSODY 


English Prose Style. By Herperr Reap. Bell. 9s. 
An English Prosody. By Sir GEorcE Younc. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 15s. 

Mr. Herbert Read begins his essay with an effort to distinguish 
between prose and poetry ; and his effort will not satisfy, any 
more than the efforts of his predecessors who have not been 
contented with the old plain distinction. It would save a great 
deal of trouble and many words if we agreed to use poetry to 
mean words that are arranged in metrical as well as in rhyth- 
mical order, and prose to mean words that are subject only to 
rhythm. If we need a word to describe that quality in prose 
which suddenly lifts a prose passage on to a level equal with the 
greatest poetry, we might call it “the poetic.” Mr. Read’s 
statement of the difference seems to me to make for confusion 
instead of clearness : 

The distinction between Poetry and Prose is a material dis- 
tinction ; that is to say, since we are dealing with mental things, 
it is a psychological distinction. Poetry is the expression of one 
form of mental activity, Prose the expression of another form. 
Poetry is creative expression; Prose is constructive expression. 
That, in a sentence, is the real distinction—a distinction which 
will only become clear as we proceed. 

He goes on to state that ‘‘ poetry is solely an affair of words,” 
** of words adequate to the thought involved: an affair of one 
word, like Shakespeare’s ‘incarnadine,’ or of two or three 
words, like ‘ shady sadness,’ ‘ incense-breathing morn.’” This is 
extremely unsatisfactory. All words are originally “ creative” : 
it is only by too much use, by careless use, and by incorrect use, 
that words lose their creative quality, and become “so much 
dead material,’ and the history of poetry is full of instances 
in which words long past beautiful use have been suddenly lifted 
back into their original creative beauty. Mr. Read’s theory is 
too simple. Take, for instance, the three words “she died 
young’”’: there is nothing, in his sense or in any other, of creative 
originality in these words. They might appear in an ordinary 
obituary notice, or in a prosaic sermon at a girl’s obsequies. 
Or they might end a sentence, “ pity about Farmer Giles’s filly, 
she died young.” Again the three words “ cover her face” 
have no necessary poetic character. But if we repeat “ Cover 
her face: mine eyes dazzle: she died young,” we are aware, 
even if we do not know the drama from which the line comes or 
the speaker or the circumstances, that here has occured that 
heightening which we call poetic, and, if it be expressed metrically, 
we call poetry. If poetry can inhere in a single word, is there 
any word that, given the right atmosphere, is without poetry ? 
‘*T am” is a plain enough prosaic statement, but who can fail 
to find the highest spirit of poetry in the great sentence “* Before 
Abraham was, I am”? Nor is good prose satisfactorily ex- 
plained by calling it “ an affair of words, but not of words in 
themselves, but only of words as so much dead material given 
life, which life is rhythm.’ There are no words in themselves, 
except possibly a few exclamations. The value of words, their 
colour, their force, their beauty, depend altogether on their 
juxtaposition, their tradition, and their spiritual meaning, 
Ifiow ordinary can such a sentence seem as “ We said nothing 
all the day’: it might be the answer of any boy to any parent. 
How packed with fire, how instinct with vehement ardour and 
eestasy it is when we read the rest of Donne’s poem, or even only 
a verse or two: 
And whilst our souls negotiate there 
We like sepulchral statues lay ; 
All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing, all the day. 


To our bodies turn we then, that so 
Weak men on love revealed may look ; 
Love’s mysteries in souls do grow, 
But yet the body is his book. 

If, however, Mr. Read be a poor guide as to what differentiates 
poetry from prose, he is an exceptionally good critic of prose, 
and has an ear as sensitive as his range is wide and his taste 
catholic. He divides his essay into two main sections—on 
Composition and on Rhetoric: prose as a craft and prose as an 
art, prose that conveys meaning and prose that expresses 
personality. These two categories cover all the varieties of 
good prose. Good style in prose is speech which expresses the 
imaginative emotion of the author, and at the same time makes 
his meaning plain. If an author has that clear starting-point, 
he may indulge in elaboration, lightenings, decorations, all 
manner of devices ; but no ornamental beauties, no violences, 


no arrogances or extravagances will be tolerable, or serve to 
excuse or redeem a style, if the author has forgotten his need to 





express himself, and his primary obligation to make himsey 
intelligible. I can hardly think that Mr. Read would he 
prepared to uphold seriously his apothegm that “ All try 
expression is spontaneous. Style is spontaneity.” There is ap 
extraordinary charm about a perfectly spontaneous style ; anq 
it might be argued that no better writing exists than some of 
the Dominical parables, a few folk-tales, and some hundred 
lyrics. But if we say that “style is spontaneity,” we 
immediately dismiss such prose as Doughty’s, or Thomas 
Browne’s, or Taylor’s, or Ruskin’s, or John Donne’s. Again, 
there is no absolute spontaneity. One man’s ease is another 
man’s torture. 

Mr. Read is on far safer ground when he insists that “ all that 
is necessary for clear reasoning and a good style is persona] 
sincerity’; that is, the real test of style will always ultimately 
be a subjective one. There are rules of art, but there are no 
rules for artists—except that one golden rule that all insincerity, 
all pretence, all vanity is fatal to art. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
prose—which hardly by accident, I imagine, Mr. Read never 
mentions—is admirable proof that a highly artificial style can 
be the most natural thing in the world, if the artifice corresponds 
to a need sineerely felt by the writer. In a passage of great 
value Mr. Read himself disposes of his too easy definition which 
would make spontaneity the test of style. He has been 
discussing the relation of intelligence to emotion in style, taking 
Vanzetti’s final speech to Judge Thayer as an example of simple, 
almost pure eloquence, and comparing it with such elaborate 
prose as Donne’s, De Quincey’s and Landor’s : 


If it had not been for these thing, I might have live out my life, 
talking at street corners to scorning men. I might have die, un- 
marked, unknown, a failure. Now we are not a failure. This is 
our career and our triumph. Never in our full life can we hope to 
do such work for tolerance, for joostice, for man’s onderstanding 
of man, as now we do by an accident. Our words,—our lives— 
our pains—nothing! The taking of our lives—lives of a good 
shoemaker and a poor fish peddlar—all! That last moment 
belongs to us—that agony is our triumph! 

Vanzetti to Judge Thayer, 

Immediacy—that is, direct expression, creative thought—is always 
poetical, even when it has the appearance of prose. There is 
more ‘“ poetry” in Vanzetti’s speech than in a Coronation Ode. 
In direct expression, with its instinctive rhythm, there is no ques- 
tion of the “ choice of a means of expression.’’ There is no question 
of deliberation : the word is act. ‘This, however, does not preclude 
the possibility of originality within a deliberate structure, and so 
we may get brief phrases and stray lines of poetry even within a 
Coronation Ode. And we can freely admit that the deliberate 
structure is often the necessary cause of and only means to origin- 
ality. Without a deliberate structure creative activity is frag- 
mentary and disjointed. But rhythm is the accent of expression and 
its accompaniment. It is created in the act of expression. To 
justify an elaborate rhythm, therefore, there must be an underlying 
mental activity of corresponding complexity. To invent the 
rhythm and fill it up with syllabic sounds is to reverse the natural 
process, confusing sense and sound, literature and music. 


In all moments of very high emotion, such as that suffered 
by Vanzetti, a certain exaltation may make a man into a great 
stylist ; but directly conscious art enters, the feeling of the 
emotion will not suffice—or all artists who have any genuine 
emotions would be good stylists. An artist wishes to give as 
well as to express: and an essential element of style is separa- 
tion. A man must, that is, be able to survey his emotion, to 
consider his thoughts, to remember and brood over his imagina- 
tions. Art is communication; and style is efficient, in the 
greatest men perfect, communication. Until a man can get 
outside himself he can never get into real contact with others. 
Yet to be over-susceptible to the audience is as dangerous as 
the modern arrogance which throws to it unintelligible symbols, 
a kind of private language. It is the artist’s business to give us 
new experiences, not to echo our own, however beautifully. 

We come back, then, to those two apothegms of the great 
zoologist, Buffon, who made perhaps a more important contri 
bution to this subject than any of the aesthetic philosophers : 
Le style est de Thomme méme and Les idées seules forment 
le fond du style. If those two principles are remembered we 
shall no longer be puzzled by the extraordinary varieties of 
opinion about good style, or why critics of equal eminence find 
a particular style detestable or splendid. It is with style as 
with men: we dislike some on sight just as we dislike some 
people on sight ; but it is foolish to deny that other men may 
legitimately have a different reaction. Mr. Read shows, chiefly 
by his omissions, that he too is often governed by the simple 
prejudice which blinds the teacher to a style because he really 
disliked the character expressed by it. For instance, he claims 
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that, if asked to state what authors are consistently themselves 
and consistently good, he can name only Berkeley, Swift, Sterne, 
Southey, W. H. Hudson and Bernard Shaw. I have already 
noticed the strange omission of Mr. Max Beerbohm ; and of his 
six I could not agree to more than two, Swift and perhaps Mr. 
Shaw. But I would add unhesitatingly—Donne, Charles Lamb, 
Thackeray, Gibbon, Ruskin, Mr. Yeats and, more doubtfully, 
Congreve and Newman: and I have no doubt that other critics 
would add further to the list—Dr. Johnson, Walter Pater, 
Keats (in his letters), Macaulay, Stevenson. Mr. Read follows 
many other writers on this subject in an omission which always 
puzzles me. Why is it that nearly all our critics forget that 
Shakespeare was a great prose writer? I am not sure that one 
might not arrive at a more satisfactory statement of the differ- 
ence between prose and poetry by an examination of Shakes- 
speare’s prose—in Hamlet, for instance, and in Much Ado about 
Nothing—than by any other means. Mr. Read’s arguments 
seem to leave us in the odd position of knowing what prose is— 
he speaks of a rhythm with “a sing-song rise and fall which is 
foreign to prose ”—but not knowing what poetry is ; a solution 
that can hardly be called satisfactory : and I cannot feel that 
at the end of his book Mr. Read has fulfilled his promise to make 
clearer the difference between creative and constructive expres- 
sion. 

Sir George Young has added to the library of prosody a book 
which displays industry, wide reading, and a capacity to enjoy 
a field of learning in which there have been many doughty 
fighters. The difficulty of any writer on English prosody is 
that, normally, he comes to the study with recollections of 
Greek and Latin metres that he has scanned quantitatively ; 
and his judgment of English metre is bound to be biased by 
those recollections. He will either attempt to force on our 
language chains that will hamper terribly the development of 
verse or he will, in revolt, deny any quantitative character 
in English verse. It is well to remember that most English 
poets have been subject to the same difficulty. We can see 
the classical influence plainly enough in Milton, in Pope, in 
Landor, or in a modern poet such as Sir William Watson ; even 
Patmore, in his odes, quite unnecessarily indulges in the elision 
of certain syllables in order to comply with an artificial standard 
that demands only so many syllables, that is feet, in a line. 
The poets who have ignored the quantitative standards have 
shown how successful a freer measure can be: how the genius 
of the English language is best considered by a system of stress 
rather than of feet. For instance, Tennyson, writing in the 
metre which we know as “‘ blank verse,’’ heroic, or decasyllabic 
(a metre which Sir George Young prefers to call Cinquepace) 
has that superb line : 

Ruining adown the illimitable inane 


—which contains thirteen syllables instead of the orthodox ten, 
but can be perfectly well scanned by any reader with an ear. 
Sir George Young defends the poet against the precisian as a 
tule, and that is the only safe road for a prosodist. A great 
poet may make a mistake ; but as a rule if we find a line difficult 
to scan, we had better treat it just as we should treat a line 
difficult to understand—assume that the fault is ours, and 
not the poet’s. A good example of Sir George’s method is to 
be found in his note on the famous line in The Cenci : 

Guilty 2 Who dares talk of guilt, my lord ? 

It is the prosodist, not the poet, who is here to be justified. 
Initial truncation, saved by Marlowe for drama, is, of course, the 
niche for it in my system. It is curious that Mayor, from whom I 
borrow the term, forgets it, talks of “medial truncation,” and 
decides on dissyllabizing dares. 

Many of us would be satisfied to say that for the purpose of 
this line all that is needed is the pause a good speaker makes 
after ‘guilty’; but there is no reason why the prosodists should 
hot invent terms and rules to explain what the poets do. Those 
who are interested in the details of prosody should not miss 
Sir George Young’s book. R. Exvuis RoBerts. 


THE GREAT REBELLION 


English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century. By 
J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Forty years as a college tutor, and much learning, need not 
hecessarily imply that a man is incapable of making history 
interesting. Though Mr. Tanner is not one of those vulgarisateurs 
Whose dishes are spiced with scandal and conveniently filleted 
of difficult points, anyone who has a taste for plain food done to 
4 turn and served hot will always sit down with relish to a meal 
Provided by him. Here is the great story of the seventeenth 
century, from Scottish James to Dutch William, set out with 


all the trimmings of the most modern scholarship, seasoned 
with humour and experienced judgment. Mr. Tanner is never 
didactic and never pompous ; he eschews rhetoric, and history 
is never for him a peg on which to hang his own great thoughts ; 
we may draw our own conclusions when we have let him tell 
us what happened. For what happened, as he tells it, cannot 
fail to set us thinking, unless indeed we be born bored with human 
nature and human affairs. 

In 1621, the House of Commons, already the jealous champion 
of the liberties of Englishmen, discovered that one Floyd had 
spoken disparagingly of James’s daughter, Elizabeth, and of 
her husband, the Calvinistic Elector Palatine. Thereupon 
they condemned him to pay a fine of £1,000, to stand in the 
pillory in three different places for two hours each time, and 
to be carried from place to place upon a horse without a saddle, 
with his face towards the horse’s tail and holding the tail in 
his hand. The Lords, not to be outdone in Protestant zeal, 
added to these ingenious penalties that the injudicious Floyd 
be degraded from the state of a gentleman: that his testimony 
be not received, that he be branded and whipped at the cart’s 
tail, pay £5,000, and be imprisoned in Newgate for life. 

In 1641 a board in the floor of the gallery of the House 
cracked under the weight of two very stout members. Someone 
at once cried out that he smelt gunpowder, a panic ensued, the 
news spread to the City that the House was falling and the 
members mostly blown to pieces, the City Trainbands turned 
out to march to the assistance of the living and to collect the 
remains of the dead, and had reached Covent Garden before 
they learnt that their help was not needed. 

In 1643 the Westminster Assembly of Divines met to consider 
action on the Solemn League and Covenant with the Scottish 
Presbyterians. ‘It was the sweetest day that I have seen in 
England,” writes Baillie, a visitor from across the Border. 
‘** We spent from nine to five very graciously. After Dr. Twisse 
had begun with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large two 
hours most divinely, confessing the sins of the members of 
the Assembly in a wonderfully pathetic and prudent way. 
After, Mr. Arrowsmith preached one hour, then a psalm ; 
thereafter Mr. Vines prayed near two hours, and Mr. Palmer 
preached one hour, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours ; 
then a psalm. After, Mr. Henderson brought them to a short, 
sweet conference of the heart confessed in the Assembly, and 
other seen faults to be remedied, and the conveniency to 
preach against all sects, especially Anabaptists and Anti- 
nomians.”’ 

**A Scottish mist,” wrote Fuller, “ will wet an Englishman 
to the skin,’ and what with Stuart Kings and Presbyterian 
brethren it is perhaps no wonder that there were strange doings 
in England. And yet when Cromwell told his Parliament “ we 
are Englishmen, that is one good fact” he was speaking the 
truth, for his law-abiding, phlegmatic countrymen were never 
more truly themselves than in the days of the Great Rebellion. 
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The most revolutionary people in Europe, Disraeli called them. 
It was the rebellion which turned that pleasant, docile, vain, 
sententious person Hyde into the author of a noble book, 
and it was the rebellion which gave Milton the theme of 
his masterpiece and drove him, surely against his will, to 
put the spirit of Cromwell and his Ironsides into the words 
of Satan and the fallen angels. When Christian read in 
his Book, and as he read wept and trembled and then cried 
out ‘‘ What shall I do?” immediately Evangelist appeared, 
and no sooner had he pointed to the wicket gate than Mrs. 
Christian and the children were forgotten, and Christian was 
on his feet and away. The call to action saves the Englishman 
from complacency and the pursuit of comfort, and can turn snobs 
into martyrs and prigs into fighting men. Montesquieu, when he 
said that the English are the people who have best understood 
those three great things, commerce, religion and liberty, must 
have been thinking of Cromwell. It was a peculiarly English 
generation which produced that oddly sane idealist, that great 
soldier who was not a man of blood. ‘ He was of a sanguine 
complexion,” wrote Baxter, “‘ naturally of such vivacity, hilarity 
and alacrity as another man hath when he hath drunken a cup 
too much.” ‘The constitutional conflicts of the seventeenth 
century gave him his opportunity, and he used it “‘ to cast the 
kingdoms old into another mould.” It is always worth re-reading 
the story of how he did it. 


RUBENS THE DIPLOMATIST 


The Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens. By ANTrHony BERTRAM. Peter 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 


The lives of the painters offer a singular variety. But only 
too often in modern times they have been shaped by the ugly 
influences of bitterness and squalor—so often indeed that 
struggle and want come almost to be regarded as the fated lot 
of the artist—and it is with something of a shock that one 
turns back from the story of a Gauguin or an Utrillo to pass in 
review the long procession of triumph, worldly no less than 
artistic, that was the life of Peter Paul Rubens. 

It is to the worldly side of Rubens’s achievement that Mr. 
Bertram has confined himself in this interesting biography. 
He lets us take the painting for granted, and is content to show 
us the fulness of life which Rubens achieved in equal measure. 
It is an inspiriting story. The intense vitality of Rubens’s 
temperament, his zest and happiness in the business of living, 
as citizen, husband, father, and friend, are well preserved in 
his letters and in the memorials of his contemporaries ; and they 
have not been lost in this straightforward survey of his busy 
and varied life. It may be true, as Mr. Bertram insists, that a 
great deal of time and energy was frittered away by the master- 
painter in diplomatic and courtly activities which meaner 
minds could have compassed more fittingly, and perhaps on 
occasion more successfully. But it was not in Rubens’s nature 
to cloister himself amidst his canvases and his pupils. To take 
an active part in the life of his time came naturally to him; if 
he moved amongst the Courts of Europe as a trusted envoy, 
in his later years especially, it came as much from the robust 
merits of his character as from his great prestige as a painter. 
These things made up the essential Rubens, and we cannot 
have him other than he was. 

Rubens was twenty-three when he went south to Italy in 
1600 and became attached to his first Court, that of Vincenzo 
de Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. His first experience of that 
intermittent career of diplomacy which makes up a great part 
of Mr. Bertram’s study, was in the service of that prince, when, 
in 1603, he was sent to the Court of Philip III. of Spain bearing a 
variety of ingratiating gifts: a coach and seven bay horses, 
eleven particularly fine arquebuses, a vase of rock crystal filled 
with perfumes, numerous paintings and pieces of silver, a sacred 
relic, and many other articles of diplomatic commerce. But 
that was a short and simple matter compared with his later 
missions and ventures in the politics of the Netherlands. After 
his return to Antwerp from Italy in 1608 Rubens was almost 
solely engaged in painting (a term which in his case must be 
made to cover the direction of his many assistants), apart from 
the work involved in the decoration of his sumptuous mansion 
in that city. But after he undertook the great Luxembourg 
commission for Marie de Medici he again became drawn into the 
mesh of diplomacy, this time in the service of the Infanta Isabella. 
It drew him to France, to Spain, and to England, and the web 
was one of singular complexity. But Mr. Bertram unravels 
it in a survey both skilful and trenchant, and yet keeps the 
human figure of his hero well to the fore. Rubens’s travels, 





of course, allowed him to see much that a less active experience 
might have withheld. A few lines from one of his letters from 


England (1630) show that he appreciated this : 


I console myself by thinking with joy on all the beautiful things 
I have met with on my journeys. ‘This island, for example, seems 
to me worthy the consideration of a man of taste, not only because 
of the charm of the countryside and beauty of the people, not 
only because of the outward show, which appears to me most 
choice and to announce a people rich and happy in the bosom 
of peace, but also by the incredible quantity of excellent pictures, 


statues and ancient inscriptions which are in this Court. 


England was certainly not behind other countries in doing honour 
to the famous artist who spent those nine months at her Court: 
he was knighted by King Charles, who had been eager to welcome 
him, and he received an honorary degree from the U niversity 


of Cambridge. 


Mr. Bertram’s biography does full justice to the three women 
who shaped and filled the painter’s private life: his mother, 
Maria Pypelinckx ; his first wife, Isabella Brant, and his second, 
Helena Fourment. But we are not certain that he is altogether 
justified in his criticism of Rubens for what he calls a “‘ tendency 
to regard art merely as work,” a constant readiness to furnish 
pictures to certain measurements at certain prices—and to be 
very firm about those prices. It is surely foolish to judge such 
actions by the more detached, subjective standards of conduct 
which more sentimental ages have chosen to invent for the 
guidance and description of the relations of painter and 
public. And Mr. Bertram is occasionally a little more condescend- 
ing than is good for his biographical judgment. There is no 
need to assume, for instance, that Rubens, who was a Catholic 
of devout habit, would find no solace in the religious consolations 
offered by his friend Peirese on the death of his daughter— 
** illogical pieties,’” as Mr. Bertram calls them. But apart 
from a few such flaws, this is a successful study of a difficult 


but invigorating subject. 


AN EMPRESS IN THE MAKING 


Correspondence of Catherine the Great with Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams, and Letters from Count Poniatowski. Translated 
and edited by the Ear or ILcHESTER and Mrs. LANGrForD- 


Brooke. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 


English readers owe an especial debt of gratitude to Lord 
Iichester and his collaborator for this translation of a series of 
letters from Catherine the Great, hitherto available only in the 
Moscow edition in French and Russian. Not only does it throw 
new light on one of the most remarkable women in European 
history at a very critical phase of her career, but also it reveals 
the influence which an Englishman exerted on the making of the 
great Russian Empress. Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams was 
British Ambassador to the Court of the Empress Elizabeth at 
St. Petersburg from 1755 to 1757, and this correspondence with 
the then Grand Duchess Catherine Alexeievna covers the period 
from the last six months of 1756 to the summer of 1757, when 


the Ambassador left Russia. 


It was a highly important period in the history of Russia and 
of Catherine. The death of the Empress Elizabeth seemed 
likely to occur at any moment, and Catherine, her nephew's wife, 
was aspiring to make sure of the succession for her husband and 
herself. In the maze of Court intrigue through which the future 
Empress, at this time twenty-six years of age, had to steer her 
way towards the throne of All the Russias, she had but one 
devoted and faithful assistant—Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams. 
The British Ambassador, a man of forty-six ‘“ who loved life 
and knew how to make the most of it,” is revealed by this corre 
spondence as Catherine’s closest confidant. Whether he was ever 
the lover of a princess notorious enough even in her own day for 
her amours is uncertain, though probable. At this period, 
however, Catherine’s amant en titre was Count Stanislas-Augustus 
Poniatowski, son of the Castellan of Cracow, whom she subse- 
quently raised to the throne of Poland. Poniatowski was § 
protégé of Hanbury-Williams, who brought him to the Russian 
Court as secretary, and accepted with the best grace in the world 
his relations with Catherine. Some letters from Poniatowski, 
at that time absent in Poland, which were not available to the 
Russian editor, Serge Goriainov, are included in the present 


volume. 


Catherine, in her relations with the members of the Empress’s 
Court, and during the involved struggle which she maintained 
with them in order to defend herself against their plots and 
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intrigues, took no step without seeking the advice of Hanbury- 
Williams and strengthening herself with his counsels. He alone 
desired her success without ulterior motive, both as a devoted 
friend and as the Ambassador of a Power which was interested 
in securing the future Empress as an ally. He was, besides, in a 
position as intermediary to secure for Catherine pecuniary 
resources, of which she had need for the success of her enterprises. 
The Ambassador took an active part at the Imperial Court in all 
the events which preceded the Seven Years’ War. In his efforts 
to frustrate the success of the designs of the Court of Versailles, 
and direct the politics of the Russian Empire in the sense most 
favourable for. English interests, he was eventually disappointed ; 
and he finally left Russia in a state of ill health upon which 
mental disorder supervened. Shortly after his return to England 
he died. 

In his promotion of the cause of Catherine, however, 
Hanbury-Williams was more successful, and there is little doubt 
that her eventual succession owed much to his counsel. Their 
correspondence presents both a vivid picture of the drama of 
Court life in St. Petersburg by two of its principal actors and a 
most interesting revelation of their characters. The interest is 
not diminished by its unusual form. It was necessarily of the 
most secret character, and it is worded as if both writers were 
men—Hanbury-Williams addresses Catherine throughout as 
Monsieur—without any indication who the writers were, and 
without signature, except one letter signed by Catherine. The 
letters were originally written in French, but one writer was a 
German and the other an Englishman, while Poniatowski was a 
Pole. They are not remarkable for elegance of construction, 
and the translators, rightly, have not attempted to improve 
their form. To do so would have destroyed the character of the 
letters. As they stand, with all their carelessness and occasional 
obscurity, those of Catherine are in style and phraseology entirely 
characteristic. One may conclude that she wrote in haste, 
expressing her thoughts in the first words that came. These 
letters of her youth form a valuable complement to her own 
memoirs of her maturer years. 

A charm, less easily to be discovered in the unscrupulous 
autocrat of a later day, pervades her correspondence with 
Hanbury-Williams. She was young, and glad of a friend— 
and this was a real friendship, closer than political, deeper 
than passionate. “‘ What do I not owe to the providence 
which sent you here like a guardian angel, to unite me to you 
in ties of friendship?” she writes to the Ambassador. Hanbury- 
Williams, more often the courtier, at times betrays the man in 
words which ring true: as when he tells Catherine of “‘ my castle 
in the air, which I built some time ago and with which I very 
often amuse myself.’ It is that, when she is on the throne, 
he may return to Russia, but not as Ambassador. ‘“ I should 
like to have the right to come and go and to profit by your 
leisure hours; for I shall always love Catherine better than 
the Empress,” he writes simply. 

The two correspondents, however, have at the same time 
what may mildly be described as a highly sophisticated side to 
their characters. Their letters are full of revealing sidelights 
on the state of European politics at the period. The Ambassador, 
for example, writes to the Grand Duchess a scandalous though 
true story of the acceptance by the Grand Chancellor Bestuzhev 
of a pension of 12,000 roubles from the King of England. ‘“ It 
was one of those scenes,’’ he comments sardonically, ‘* which, 
though hastily described, should make a good story for a future 
century.” It certainly does. The later Empress is already 
discernible in the young Grand Duchess. She writes to Hanbury- 
Williams her plans for seizing the succession on the death of 
the Empress Elizabeth, at the same time expressing some doubt 
as to her personal security. ‘‘ You are born to command and 
reign,” the Ambassador replies prophetically, “and nothing 
but old age will kill you.’ ‘I would like to feel fear, but I 
cannot,” Catherine writes back; ‘‘ the invisible hand which 
has led me along a very rough road will never allow me to give 
way, of that I am very firmly and perhaps foolishly convinced. 
- -- I shall try . . . to imitate the great men of my country, 
and shall be very proud to go astray in the footprints of Peter 
the Great.”’ Their references to the ailing Empress have a 
somewhat ghoulish flavour. Catherine informs the Ambassador 
that the Empress has tried witchcraft without her doctors’ 
knowledge to cure herself. ‘* Some people practise witchcraft 


and their devotions,’ Hanbury-Williams writes, ‘‘ but you 
must admit that to sacrifice to God and the Devil is a little 
contradictory.” To which Catherine replies cheerfully: ‘ It 
is, however, quite certain that she has water in the lower part 


of her belly. I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
to-morrow.” 





—— 


AMERICAN NARRATIVE VERSE 


Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. Gollancz. 6s. 


Long narrative poems are nowadays seldom written anq 
seldom widely read. This consideration gives Mr. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s Tristram an especial interest ; its success 
has been popular; fifty thousand copies, so the publishers 
announcement on the dust-cover informs us, have been solq 
in America; yet its success has also been a succés d'estime, 
Trisiram has seemed to deserve the serious attention of American 
literary critics, and the New York Bookman declared that 
here was “a poem which for beauty, for technique, for dramatic 
skill, is the equal at least of any great narrative poem in the 
English language.’ The absurdity of this judgment it is, of 
course, hardly necessary to emphasise. Tristram is a remarkable 
piece of work, a poem which shows remarkable qualities of 
design and execution in its author, but which certainly will 
do little to alter the criterion of English narrative verse already 
established. Its impact on a reader’s sensibility is pleasing, 
but the impression he obtains is less often of a courageous 
originality seeking new vistas, than that of a conservative 
talent, which, though far from negligible, is mainly concerned 
with the appreciation and sympathetic adaptation of earlier 
models. 

Possibly Mr. Robinson’s exact orientation towards the past 
can be most simply explained by reference to another art. 
Just as, after Burne-Jones’s death, artists who had frequented 
his studio, or had tapped some similar runnel of Pre-Raphaelite 
influence, sprang up to take his vacant place, slightly varying 
—it must be confessed not always happily—the familiar rhythm 
of his canvases, charging his etherealised conception of the 
Arthurian myths with a rather broader, more human and 
immediate significance, adorning the mythological subject 
with an air of historic and emotional verisimilitude, so Mr. 
Robinson, coming—and how consciously !—after Tennyson and 
William Morris, sets their familiar personages dancing to a 
novel tune, yet retains something of the prevailing cadence 
and atmosphere of, say, The Idylls of the King: a criticism 
which, if justified, will not necessarily impugn the value of Mr. 
Robinson’s work, but which may enable us to balance the 
claims of an element undoubtedly original and an indebtedness 
Mr. Robinson himself would probably be the first to acknowledge, 
together composing the substance of this long and intricate 
poem. 

Mr. Robinson—we have said it advisedly—is acutely aware 
of his position as a follower of Tennyson and William Morris. 
The theme he has chosen has been thoroughly explored. He 
must penetrate its furthest depths if he hopes to extract fresh 
beauties: hence his tendency to crabbed verbal involutions, 
his inclination to wring his material like a damp cloth, a sort 
of unreal sententiousness with occasionally disastrous results : 

Body and soul were sick to think of it. 
Why should he not be sick? ‘‘ Good God in heaven,” 
He groaned aloud, “‘ why should I not be sick ?” 





—lines which, besides recalling a famous couplet in Keats's 
Pot of Basil, may be allowed to suggest their own comment. 
While, elsewhere, the effects of the same tendency are apparent 
in the extreme tortured ungainliness of his blank-verse lines: 


He had thought long enough. Some day or other 

He might think more of it, but for some time 

He was to live not thinking of his end, 

Or thinking of it he was not to live. 
And two pages later : 

Summer was going, 

When one day Tristram, having heard pleasantly 

Isolt’s half-hearted and by now less frequent 

Reversion to the inveterate whether or not 

Of her deserting him in time to save him, 

Or of his vanishing, said, stroking her 

As if she were some admirable cat... 
And so forth. Such passages recur with sufficient frequency 
to make the choice of a citation which shall be illustrative of 
Mr. Robinson’s best a great deal harder than the discovery 
of matter suited for gentle ridicule. Ridicule, alas! comes 
all too easily. The temptation must be resisted. Mr. Robinson s 
merits do not leap to the eye; they are pervasive. Ww hatever 
his faults, they are not popular; they were not deliberately 
calculated to catch the suffrage of those fifty thousand readers. 
The testimony of so huge a crowd of witnesses, on the other 
hand, can it be lightly thrust aside? Mr. Robinson's defects 
are, as usual, only the reverse of his qualities. His crabbedness, 
meaningless inversions, pedantic hacking and chopping of the 
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4 man, before the modern man has found out for himself 
t | Insight and foresight pave the way to success; coupled with 
. the capacity to suit to a nicety, as well as to sense, men’s wants 
SS . : : : . i 
., There is a fitness in all things, not the least in clothes and in 
te | the necessary accessories and the stylish adornments which put 
‘ the finishing touches to the well-dressed. 
S. ‘ ‘ : ° : ° 
le | This Austin Reed super-shop gives infinite scope for selection 
h | amid agreeable and artistic surroundings, setting a new standard 
" which should make London a greater world shopping centre 
F for men’s wear. It almost seems as if the Architect and the 

| Merchant had combined to realise this object of Carlylean 

| philosophy: “In all his (man’s) Modes and Habilatory 
's | Endeavours an Architectural Idea will be found lurking: his 
2 Body and the Clothes are the site and materials whereon and 
n ° “ce . ° 
= whereby his Beautified Edifice or a Person is to be built.” 

| 

| Mr. Austin Reed has founded a “‘ Beautified Edifice”” in which 

| the modern man can find and satisfy his most varied “ Habilatory 

Endeavours.” 
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natural order of his sentences, are merely the concomitant of 
the real rhetorical foree which sustains the ponderous length 
of his poem. Difficult it may be to avoid laughter, difficult 
to avoid scoring the margin with marks of pencilled interro- 
gation and annoyance; it is equally difficult to throw the 
volume down. Mr. Robinson has written a kind of verse novel. 
Tristram enjoys many of the advantages and labours under 
every disability of combined verse and prose. 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


An International Language. By Orro JESPERSEN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


Professor Jespersen offers us a new international language—a 
successor to Volapik, Esperanto, Idiom Neutral, Ido, Latino 
sine Flexione, Occidental and a few others—for 4s. 6d.; and, 
surely, we should be very ungrateful if we did not accept it. 
There is a peculiar artificial interest in a created language such 
as one may find in the complexities of a chess-problem, something 
grotesque and fascinating and utterly remote from life. In 
the chess-problem kings, queens, rooks, and other pieces are 
found in extraordinary situations, and looking into a new 
synthetic language one has this same sense of the familiar 
turned inside out. Many of the old words are there, but they 
are clipped, shuffled, rationalised and made uniform. A page of 
Professor Jespersen’s ‘* Novial”’ is quite easy to read, even if one 
has not studied the chapters leading up to it: it is a good deal 
easier, for example, in some cases than Mr. James Joyce’s new 
language in his latest Work in Progress: 

Jespersen: ‘‘Even si nus admise momentim li posiblesco e li 
probablesco de tali diferentiatione, tum non deve nus labora por 
internationali lingue e parla lum.” 

Joyce: ‘*Bansheeba peeling hourihaared while her Orcotron is 
hoaring ho. And whinn muinnuit flittsbit twinn her ttittshe cries 
tallmidy !” 

There are certain definite and restricted advantages in having 
an international language which can be spoken and written by 
educated people in all countries. At the present time there are 
three languages which are semi-international, English, French 
and German. (This ignores, of course, the eastern languages 
like Hindustani and Chinese, as does Professor Jespersen in his 
definition of the limits of Novial). But no two of these countries 
will agree to accept the third as international, and the result 
is that at a European conference so much time is wasted in 
translating the different speeches, and sometimes in misinter- 
preting them, that the whole thing becomes an affair in which no 
one can take an interest for more than a very few hours at a 
stretch. A language which could be quickly and easily learnt 
by everyone would be of immense value at conferences of this 
sort. There is no suggestion, of course, that any synthetic 
language could possibly take the place of the national languages 
which exist to-day. In such circumstances literature of the 
highest type would disappear altogether. But there is no 
obvious reason why an auxiliary language should not be adopted, 
and used for international exchange. Comparatively few people 
would ever learn it, of course, but it might serve the very 
useful] purposes that were served by dog Latin up to the 
seventeenth century, 

The first qualities of such a language should be that it is 
easy to learn and to speak, and that it should include as many 
of the words which are already international as_ possible. 
Professor Jespersen tries in his Novial to do both these things. 
The difficulties, even for an experienced philologist, are many. 
Even to make a language which would have a great deal in 
common with English, French and German, with the peculiar 
grammar, syntax and vocabulary of each, is hard enough ; 
and these are only three out of dozens of languages as different 
as Czech and Portuguese! The best that can be done is in the 
direction of simplified constructions and spelling. The catch- 
as-catch-can of English pronunciation must go at once; so 
too, the etiquette of the long German sentence, the arbitrary 
use of capitals, “‘ irregular’ verbs, declensions of nouns, and 
all the horrors which are showered on us in a classical education. 

Professor Jespersen does not pretend to have made an 
entirely scientific language; for the excellent reason that if 
it were scientific it would also be unpractical. Thus he uses the 
Roman alphabet and replaces the letter c by k and s, but retains 
it in ch; he drops z but allows it in words like Zulu. It is 
impossible for us to discuss Novial in detail, but, to Englishmen 
at least, it is easy enough to learn, and it has some very interest- 
ing features. There are no mutes, and only five vowels. Genders 
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are simply expressed by the addition of -o and -a: thus artist, 
artist, artisto male artist, artista female artist; s being added 
in each case for the plural. Adjectives, when necessary, are 
inflected in the same way. The system of verbs is compara. 
tively simple. The formation of a vocabulary has not been 
considered at length in An International Language ; the genera] 
principle of taking words which already exist in a number of 
languages is stated and examples are given. It only remaing 
for a large number of people to show their interest in Novia] 
and then, presumably, Professor Jespersen would compile a 
dictionary for them. Meanwhile, he has written a very 
interesting book. 


AMERICA AND CHINA 


China: Where it is To-day and Why. By Tuomas F. Mmarp, 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


English readers have here a penetrating analysis of the 
Chinese problem in both its national and international aspects, 
The author also supplies an answer to the question of the 
moment as to where America is to-day in China, and why, 
Mr. Millard is an American publicist with thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the Far East, and he is probably as well qualified as 
anyone “to show the principles, motives, conditions and 
underlying forces which give impulse and direction to events.” 
As he goes over the familiar ground of the challenge of the 
Kuomintang to the shadow Government of Peking from 1925 
to 1927, with the various incidents which have stiffened opinion 
and at times deflected the policies of the Powers, the whole 
is brought into perspective by a clear vision of the international 
diplomatic background. 

With the growth of the United States into a world Power, 
which coincided with the advance of Japan, China became 
necessarily a world problem transcending the traditional policy 
of the European Governments that was founded on the diplo- 
matic euphemism of ‘ common interests.” America took her 
stand on the principle formulated by John Hay, which is here 
shown to be the logical development of the Monroe Doctrine. 
In the one case the aim had been to prevent the extension of 
<urope’s hegemony to the western hemisphere. So with the 
Hay Doctrine, the underlying thought was that in working 
out their destiny the nations of the Pacific should not be 
coerced by Western Europe. In 1899, however, the facts did 
not seem to square with an undertaking ‘‘to preserve the 
territorial integrity and political autonomy of the Chinese 
Empire.” American statesmen had no choice but to enter into 
a partnership in which the best they could do was to fend off 
further infringements of Chinese sovereignty. The World 
War, however, all but destroyed the diplomatic authority of 
Europe in Eastern Asia, at the same time that it opened out 
a new situation in the Pacific, in which America’s formidable 
military power was the primary factor. From the American 
point of view, then, the State Department lost a golden oppor- 
tunity of making the Hay Doctrine into an independent 
American policy—for the sake of that international co-operation 
which was the popular demand in the first years after the War. 
Mr. Millard, by the way, confesses that until lately he thought 
co-operation the better international procedure in China, but 
that he is a convert to independent action. Now that the 
United States and not Europe, he argues, is the great purveyor 
of export capital, the way of imperialistic exploitation by 
means of loans is blocked, and the policy of co-operation has 
served its purpose. A sine qua non of the Hay Doctrine is 
the abrogation or revision of the old China treaties. It is 
only practical common sense for the State Department to 
take a leaf out of the British book and treat with the Govern- 
ment in which, for all practical purposes, effective authority 
resides. Hence the tariffs treaty with Nanking. 

Mr. Millard shows a sympathetic understanding of British 
difficulties in admitting that the “liberal and forward-looking” 
policy outlined in the Chamberlain memorandum of December, 
1926, is “ inhibited by the British Government’s traditions in 
Asia, and its relation to India, as it is obstructed by the frankly 
provocative attitude of its nationals in China.’ By contrast, 
the missionary and philanthropic work of large numbers of 
Americans in China has taken them far away from the treaty- 
ports, where they have had to take their chances like the 
Germans, Austrians and Russians, who have lost extra-territorial 
status, with the result that American opinion in China has never 
crystallised into foci of ‘‘ standpattism.” On the other hand, 
as Mr. Millard explains, the intensified anti-British psychosis of 
the Chinese is perfectly intelligible when all the factors are taken 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


A ROVER I WOULD BE: Essays and Fantasies 
By E. V. LUCAS. With a frontispiece. 6s. net 
An entertaining volume collected by Mr. Lucas from his 
recent contributions to The Sunday Times and to Punch. 


OUT OF A CLEAR SKY: Essays and Fantasies 
about Birds 


By E. V. LUCAS. With a frontispiece by J. A. Shepard. 
3s. 6d. net 


A delightful little book which should please all lovers of 


birds, tame and wild. 


A HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA (NUBIA AND 
ABYSSINIA) 


By SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Kt. In two volumes. 
Illustrated. £3 13s. 6d. net 


A sumptuously illustrated volume containing the history of 


Nubia from about s.c. 3500 to B.c. 350, and of Abyssinia 
from the time of the Patriarchs to ap. 1916. 
MOTOR WAYS AT HOME AND ABROAD 





By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


A fascinating travel book for the motorist and general reader. 


CRISES IN VENETIAN HISTORY 
By LAURA M. RAGG. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A book which tells the story of Venice in relation to her 
ancient buildings and works of art. 

ENGLAND IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 
By G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 6s. net 
A volume of the English Life in English Literature series. 
It reveals the mentality of the Elizabethan Age. 


THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH: and other 
Essays 
By HAROLD P. COCKE. 3s. 6d. net 


A charming book by a new essayist with a well-stored 
mind and a pleasant attitude to life. 


SELECTIONS FROM SWIFT 














By W. T. WILLIAMS and G. H. VALLINS. 
3s. 6d. net 
A book which reveals Swift as a loyal friend, as well as 
a bitter satirist. 
RANDOM GLEANINGS FROM NATURE’S 
FIELDS 
| By W. P. PYCRAFT. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
This collection of Mr. Pycraft's weekly articles makes a 
fascinating volume on living things, from barnacles to 
mermaids and spider-crabs to tabby-cats. 
| THE LATEST FICTION 
THE SECRET TRAIL (A Jimmy Rezaire Story.) 
ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (“A.A.” of Punch). 
7s. 6d. net 
ROGUES FALL OUT 
HERBERT ADAMS. 
THE RUNAWAYS 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net 
DUST OF GOLD 
CHARLES H. SNOW. 3s. 6d. net 
CARFAX ABBEY 
SIR BASIL THCMSON. 3s. 6d. net 
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September. No. 4. One Shilling 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 








Contents includes : 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


BELINDA 


The first part of a ‘short-long’ story, 
which will be concluded in the October 
and November numbers. Belinda is a 
story of love in youth and age, written 
in the style of its own date, the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, a style 
so admirably suited to that mixture of 
irony and romantic exaltation in which 
Mr. Belloc excels. Love is a theme he 
has never treated before. 


GORDON CRAIG 


ELEANORA DUSE 


Gordon Craig writes an article on Duse, 
which, besides discussing the art of acting 
and her acting in particular, gives an account 
of his relations with Duse, which is particu- 
larly interesting in connection with the 
story which Isadora Duncan tells in her 
autobiography, My Life. 


THE EDITOR 


discourses upon editing. 


OLIVER BRETT 


in an article collects some curious facts 
regarding modern first editions, their fluc- 
tuating prices, and the reasons why some 
appreciate so rapidly. 


The issue also includes : 
MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS 
and a Poem by ROY CAMPBELL 
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into consideration. Many of us will agree that all along the 
Western nations have “ cooked their own goose” in China, that 
the most powerful stimulus to the revolt from the West was 
Allied propaganda against the Germans and the Russians during 
and after the War. The Chinese naturally applied what they 
had assimilated to all “ foreign devils,” and so dissipated once 
and for all the legend of British superiority. Bolshevik 
propaganda adds fuel to the flames ; it is a danger, however, not 
so much to foreigners as to the Chinese themselves, since the 
training of the ignorant masses in the technique of revolt is fatal 
to all government and authority in China. 

While there is yet time, Mr. Millard urges the Governments to 
implement the promises of Washington, making a clear distinction 
between the renunciation of ex-territorial privileges and similar 
anomalies that impede the “recovery of China’s alienated 
sovereign rights”? and the rendition of the concessions and 
treaty ports to the Chinese. That can only come about 
gradually as the Chinese—following the example of the Japanese 
and the Americans themselves—learn the business of handling 
foreign commerce and banking. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Reminiscences. By R. E. Crompron. Constable. 14s. 


Large-scale problems of engineering, as distinct from the making 
of gadgets, are seldom translatable enough into terms of everyday 
life to be interesting to the ordinary reader. Colonel Crompton’s 
book, however, is an exception. His technical achievements are 
well known and it would have been expected that his reminiscences 
would interest the experts. But his book bas a wider appeal. He 
was an early worker in two fields of engineering, both of which have 
profoundly changed social life ; to him as much as to anyone is due 
the commercial development of electricity, and he has been, and 
still is, a pioneer in mechanical road-transport and modern road- 
engineering. He writes with special knowledge ; but what is perhaps 
unexpected is that his book is a model of its kind. It is concise, 
lucid, and full of interesting facts admirably presented. Apart, 
too, from his work, Colonel Crompton’s reminiscences are of unusual 
interest. He was in the trenches during the Crimean War and was 
awarded the Crimean medal and Sebastopol clasp. But he was 
at that time only eleven years of age! The explanation is that his 
father commanded a regiment at ‘Gibraltar and a cousin commanded 
H.M.S. Dragon. He went from Gibraltar to the Crimea as a guest 
on the Dragon, but it was found to be necessary that he should be 
enrolled as a cadet and in this capacity he was actually in the firing 
line. Needless to say, when he returned to school he was the authority 
on naval matters. After leaving Harrow he was for a time in the 
army and served in India, but his inventive genius soon led him into 
engineering and his real career began. 


For What Land: ———-? By Arpern BEAMAN. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Although much of the story of Victor Harlesdene, who, on succeed- 
ing unexpectedly to a fortune and a baronetcy, dedicates himself to 
the economic service of the people, excluding marriage from his 
programme, is a little silly, there is so much good description of country 
life at its best, and so much freshness in the drawing of county people 
devoted to agriculture and sport, that the book is worth reading. 


Five Women on a Galley. By Suzanne NorMANpD. Translated by 
G. S. Taytor. Richards Press. 7s. 6d. 

This novel has been written not simply to tell a story but to illustrate 
certain definite opinions. ‘The author deals with the problem of 
women’s independence ; for a girl to be young and attractive, ardent 
and generous, and to attempt to earn her own living, is in the author’s 
view to ask for the trouble she is only too certain to get.” Neverthe- 
less this account of the efforts and failure of five ‘‘ bachelor girls ” in 
Paris to establish themselves as journalists, stockbrokers, teachers and 
so forth, to pay their own way, and to live their own free lives (and 
loves), is told with skill and a considerable show of fairmindedness. 
Very few Englishmen could say how far the conditions depicted are 
typical of Paris (they would certainly not be so of London, where 
both facts and psychologies are different), but the individual incidents 
are curiously convincing, and always true for the characters involved. 
There is, too, in these pages a sense of personal disillusionment which 
is extremely effective. 

Passengers. By Guy RAWwLeNce. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

In this collection of short stories, which have a Katherine Mansfield 
echo, Mr. Rawlence plays with the tourist in all his types and moods. 
Not a type is missing—the expensive, the Lido-ish, the middle class, 
the common, the bored, the excited, the annoyed. Here are a feeble 
honeymoon couple spending the last day of their honeymoon on the 
lake of Lucerne, ® pair of young men having their last meal at Ostend 
and wondering in view of the state of the sea, whether their money 
will be wasted, a Stephen McKenna-ish bachelor who decided in a 
fit of gloom at Segesta to return at once to London and get married, 
and in Milan discovers he is three days too late. There is an excellent 
study of a Colonel who lives out of Engiand for six months of the 
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year to avoid the income tax, and who barricades himself behind eve 
kind of Englishness, from the Times in the morning to Elliman’s 
embrocation which his silent wife rubs into his shoulders at night, 
Mr. Rawlence obtains just the right tone of banality and monotop 
by a malicious use of the present tense. Diverting as his observation 
of the weakminded is, however, his characters lack a sense of physica} 
existence, and his delicate renderings of background in France, Italy 
and Switzerland are at times cheapened by the too persistent banalit 
of his creatures. Within these limits his stories make most pleasant 
reading. 


Berrington, or Two Hundred Years Ago. By Sir Epwarp Aggory 
Parry. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A chronicle story, suggested by a memorial plate in a West Country 
church and a chance meeting with the American who placed it there 
in memory of his ancestor. Sir Edward Parry has given us a series of 
very interesting pictures of the time of George the Second, the Court 
and the Law Courts, the coffee-houses and the stews all being made 
to contribute. Smugglers and highwaymen appear, town and country 
life are illustrated, and if the story, concerning a missing heir cheated 
by a rascally lawyer and brought up among rogues and thieves, is q 
little stale, what matters, when his patron is Jonathan Wild and his air 
is that of a super-gallant Macheath ? 


Prophets True and False. By OswALD GARRISON VILLARD. Knopf. 15s, 
Spokesmen : Modern Writers and American Life. By T. K. Wuppte, 
Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Villard’s company of prophets make twenty-seven in number, 
Eleven of them are dead and several others could not be described as 
living in the sense of functioning in American public life. As owner. 
editor in succession of the New York Evening Post and Nation, Mr, 
Villard has acquired an unsurpassed acquaintance with American 
public men, while the secrets of Washington politics are known to 
him as to very few journalists. His judgments are not gentle ; indeed, 
a large majority of the men dealt with here are put in the category of 
false prophets. He has a tempered admiration for Governor Al Smith 
and Senator Borah, while presenting Mr. Hoover as a super-salesman 
among politicians. His wholehearted admiration goes out to three 
American Senators almost unknown in England—Norris of Nebraska, 
who declined to accept the leadership of a Progressive party ; Walsh 
of Montana, who exposed the Teapot Dome oil scandals, and the late 
Robert La Follette. The short study of the supreme tragedy of 
Woodrow Wilson is one of the best things in a volume remarkable 
alike for special knowledge, penetration, and power of the pen. It is 
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THIS DELICATE 
CREATURE 


By CON O'LEARY 
7/6 net 
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Country Life: “There is no sentiment 
about Mr. O’Leary, no exaggeration or 
gush, it is the plain cruelty of life that 
he forces us to see and feel. There 
are books by the thousand that we would 
not read again because they are too bad; 
there are few indeed like This Delicate 
Creature, that we dare not read again 
because it is too good.” 





THOMAS BURKE in T-.P.’s Weekly: 
“J shall be surprised—and dismayed—if 
This Delicate Creature is not selected as 
one of the outstanding books of this year. 
It has imagination and invention, and in 
this case the invention of a true novelist 
serves the imagination of a true poet. It 
is founded on fantasy and built in 
realism, a curious and effective method. 
It is often horrible, often beautiful, always 
powerful and true.” 





Manchester Guardian: “It is a strange 
and memorable novel.” 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2 
* 


BLAKE’S INNOCENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


A STUDY BY JOSEPH H. WICKSTEED M.A. 


Mr. Wicksteed here examines the Songs of Innocence and 
of Experience, as in his earlier volume he examined Blake’s 
ision of the Book of Job. He traces the development of 
Blake’s ideas from their spontaneous genesis in “ An 
Island in the Moon,” through the critical experiences that 
divided the two books, on to the profundities of The Tyger, 
London, and the other Songs of social import, examinin 
also the seventeen pages of the MS. book ‘o—. reproduce 
in facsimile) that show the Songs of Experience in the making. 
The volume is illustrated with over 70 reproductions in 
colour and half-tone, selected from four examples of the 
Songs, and showing Blake’s various styles of illumination. 


Square Medium 8vo. 215. net. YF Prospectus post free. 


HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES 


THE STANDARD TEXT 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS DERRICK 


This exhaustive edition of the Principle Navigations has 
now been completed by the publication of Volumes IX 
and X, which contain the Foreign Voyages and a full index 
to the whole. It thus becomes the a complete edition 
of Hakluyt in print to-day. There are introductions by 
JouN MaseFIELD and Ernest Ruys, and each volume 
is illustrated with photogravure plates from contemporary 
prints, charts, etc., and many drawings by Thomas Derrick. 
Ten Volumes. Large Crown 8vo. £3 155. net. 
§ Prospectus post free. 
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The Romances of 
PIERRE LOTI 


A dignified reissue of the works of this great author. In 
14 volumes Cloth with coloured frontispiece. 





Now ready 6s, per Volume. 
PYRENEES JAPAN ICELAND 
INDIA BRITTANY EGYPT 
The Tramps of a Scamp 
By EDWARD MICHAEL. 2Is. net. 


Reminiscences of a bohemian who roved the world over and had many 
strange adventures. 





Upton Sinclair : 
A Study in Social Protest 
By FLOYD DELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant, provocative, critical study of a great writer and of the 
viewpoint he represents. 


THE BANNED NOVEL: 
The Phantom Gondola 


By MAURICE DEKOBRA. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of “ The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars.” 


Charlotte Lowenskold 
A New Novel by SELMA LAGERLOF. 


The Truth About Birth Control 


(A Guide for Medical, Legal and Sociological Students) 
By GEORGE RYLEY SCOTT. 6s. net. Postage 4d. 
An arresting work containing new and startling ideas 
on this important subject. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
24 Water Lane, London, E.C.4. 



































ASPREY’S 
Concise Pocket Encyclopedia 


3/- 


5 X 34 X 1 inches. 


A RECENT REVIEW: 


7/6 


720 pages. Thin Paper, Clear Print. 


LEATHER 





‘For home or office use there is no better or handier little all-round reference book than the Concise Pocket 
Encyclopedia, published by Messrs. Asprey & Co., Ltd. It manages to compress the maximum of useful 
information within the minimum of space, yet is clearly printed and interestingly written. It is well described, 
for it really is an ‘ encyclopedia,’ it really is ‘ concise,’ and it really is of a size convenient for the pocket. 
Tinted on thin but opaque paper it is easy to read, and, nicely bound in cloth, is wonderful value for sale at 3s.” 


OBTAINABLE FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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rather curious that there should be only one woman in Mr. Villard’s 
gallery, the late Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 

Professor Whipple treats of nine contemporary American writers, 
again including one woman—Willa Cather. Sinclair Lewis, of course, 
is here, with Sherwood Anderson, Eugene O’Neill, Theodore Dreiser, 
Vachel Lindsay. Robert Frost and Vachel Lindsay stand for Ameri- 
can poetry ; Mr. Whipple does his best for Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
but cannot make him into an important poet. There is nothing much 
to be said about these appreciations, although to say this is doubtless 
to bring oneself within the range of Mr. Whipple’s own lash: he has 
strong feelings about ‘‘the absurd blundering common to English 
discussion of American books.” He gives a certain amount of infor- 
mation about his writers and their world, and his comments are gener- 
ally moderate and sensible. In a preliminary chapter he asks the 
question whether an artist can exist in present-day America, and at 
the end he discusses the affirmations of certain American critics as 
to the desperate spiritual condition of his country. Mr. Whipple, as 
a University teacher in the bounding West, would like to be altogether 
cheerful; but he has his doubts. 


Enter a Greek. By Anrnony Gisss. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


When we meet Tony Sutherland, otherwise Constantine 
Euxenophilos, the son of an unpleasant Levantine Greek and his 
English wife, he is living in Mayfair, and studying smart society from 
the outside, and has written a successful play about it. He desires, 
however, to know something of society from the inside, and the story 
of how he breaks into the Cromwell Road ménage of General Sir 
Francis Cutts, becomes engaged to his daughter Millicent, and loses 
her, marries an American woman of great wealth, and ends his life in 
futile heroism, is told by Mr. Gibbs with a good deal of spirit but not 
quite consistently. The Tony of the earlier chapters is an ingenious 
caricature, not without malice, and is amusing; the Tony of the 


later chapters is treated seriously, gets out of hand, and is not so 
amusing. 


Her Knight Comes Riding. By Joun V. A. Weaver. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Weaver has contrived to write a very human story of quite 
commonplace people which is yet neither sentimental nor dreary. 
The shadow of Freud hangs over the pages, but is exorcised by the 
author’s humanity. Fanny, a New York typist, in childhood adored 
her worthless father as the incarnation of the knightly romance about 
which he told her tales. He had long been dead, but still she sought 
some more satisfactory lover than the faithful Ralph, shop-assistant. 
Her two ventures, considered as romance, were scarcely successful 
from any point of view, and of course in the end she married the right 
man. The plot, stated baldly, may not seem promising, but it is 
treated with unusual honesty and a degree of poetic imagination 
which at times is quite moving. Mr. Weaver is particularly effective 
in showing his characters as pitiable in their limitations, and yet at 
the same time depicting them convincingly as themselves, happy in 
their own small satisfactions. This interesting novel—a first novel, 


we believe—is the work of a poet who is not afraid to keep close to 
earth. 


An Unfrequented Highway. 
2i1s. 


The highway traversed by Mr. John Easton is the road through 
Sikkim and a small section of Tibet to the foot of the great peak 
Chumolaori. It runs to Gangtok and thence into the Chumbi Valley, 
which the British Government held for a time after the Younghusband 
mission to Lhasa, and so passes many places not unfamiliar to 
Europeans since that enterprise in 1904. The author attempts only 
a pedestrian account of his journey, which, not in any degree 
adventurous, synchronised with the latter portion of Dr. McGovern’s 
remarkable pilgrimage to Lhasa. Mr. Easton tells us that he has no 
knowledge of the frontier languages, and that his preparation for a 
study of the land and people was a reading of the records of the 
Younghusband expedition. The reader, therefore, will not expect 
more than Mr. Easton sets out to give, though he may wish that the 
proofs might have been read by someone not ignorant of the ground. 
“Trashe’’ Lama is a bad mistake for Tashi Lama (the next in 
authority to the Dalai Lama of Lhasa), and so nonsensical a statement 
as that ‘‘to see Phari is to see the whole of Tibet save its large cities” 
should not have been allowed to stand. Tibet, after all, is a large 
country, more than twice the size of France. ‘‘ Down a narrow 
valley, fertile and cultivated,” is part of the legend under a picture 
of a road through a typically desolate region. Sixteen fine 
photographs. including two of Chumolaori’s snows, make the chief 
attraction of the book. 


By Joun Easton. Scholartis Press. 


Traditions of Lancashire. * First{Series.¥ By Joun” Rony. Warne. 
7s. 6d. 

Few English counties have had local historians of the literary quality 
of John Roby, whose Traditions of Lancashire first appeared in 1829. 
He was drowned on a passage from Liverpool to Glasgow in 1850, 
and his best known book, much delighted in by Lancashire readers 
of the mid-nineteenth century, has long been out of print. This first 


series, now republished in convenient form, contains a varying amount 
of historical fact embodied in twenty-two tales of chivalry, witchcraft, 
In such narratives as “The Siege of Lathom” and 


and what not. 





“Clitheroe Castle,” Roby was content to keep close to the documen 
but in most he goes off into historical romance. John Dee, the Eliza. 
bethan astrologer, belonged to Lancashire, and he, naturally, has hig 
place in the collection, as have the Lancashire witches, about whom 
Roby had a great deal more knowledge than the once popular Harrison 
Ainsworth managed to acquire. In the publisher's preface it is noteq 
that ‘the text has been preserved in its full integrity, and conse- 
quently various inaccuracies in the original editions have been left 
untouched.” ‘There is no good reason why they should have been 
left. Roby wrote with much care, with abundance of solemn rhetoric, 
and, needless to say, in the style then deemed appropriate to this 
kind of writing. An attractive feature of this reprint is the dozen 
collotype reproductions of the original engravings from drawings by 
George Pickering. They are of Lancashire scenes which, with two 
or three exceptions, are anterior to the industrial era. 


The Lively Peggy. By STantey J. WeyMan. Murray. 1s. 6d, 

It is regrettable that Stanley Weyman’s last novel, completed just 
before his death, should prove so poor a specimen of his usuall 
individual and sometimes notable work. One can only say of it that 
those who like the book’s pretty-pretty paper cover—surely one of 
Mr. C. E. Brock’s worst efforts—will take to its contents as its hero 
to the high seas. For this is a story of dirty work in the cross-trees, 
of a disgraced naval officer who takes charge of a privateer and wins 
glory and reinstatement in the Napoleonic Wars. But the fighting, 
unfortunately, without exception takes place off-stage, and we have 
to put up meanwhile with the rivalries and agitations of the women 
and old men left behind in the little Devon seaport of Beremouth— 
and in particular with the reforming of the hero’s and heroine’s fathers, 
who are hard-drinking and hard-hearted respectively. There are 
any number of plots and complications, but the characters are all so 
completely drawn from stock that we cannot help knowing from the 
first few pages the appropriate couples in which they will be paired 
off. Presumably writers—even writers of Stanley’s Weyman’s stand- 
ing—must produce occasional books of this nature in order to earn a 
living, but such work should not continue to appear when they, 
alas! are no longer under the necessity of earning. 


The Road to France. By Gorpon S. MaxweE lt. Illustrated by Donato 
MaxweELu. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The road is that part of Watling Street which lies between London 
and Dover, and Mr. Gordon Maxwell is probably right when he 
claims that “‘ in the whole world it would be impossible to find seventy- 
two consecutive miles in a straight line more crowded with history 
romance and interest.’’ It was the road of the Canterbury pilgrims, 











The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the convenl- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
4 copy will be gladly sent 
on app ion to 
the Seeretary 
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With 16 Half-Tone Plates 
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We pay the highest prices for first editions 
of modern authors. The following are a few 
books which we specially need at the moment: 


SHAW.—Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, Unsocial 
Socialist, Widowers’ Houses, Man and Superman. 
TOMLINSON.—Sea and Jungle. HUDSON.— 
Green Mansions. BARRIE. — Little | Minister. 
McFEE.—Casuals of the Sea. DOUGLAS.—South 
Wind. MAUGHAM.—Of Human Bondage, and 
any first editions of THOMAS HARDY. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 
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Established 1790 


AN OLD BOOKSHOP STILL YOUNG 
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| You are invited to explore this house. Assistants will 
3 be glad to show you any 
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Books in Print 


Old and Rare Books 


J Foreign Books 
Children’s Books ook wae 


Bound Books 
JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephones: Mayfair 1223, 1224, 1225 
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THEATRE 





Ne 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) 


Barry Jackson presents “BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
——__ Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


Every Evening at 8.30. 











“TIT have been a pipe 
smoker for over 30 
years and I have never 


enjoyed a mixture so 
much as BARNEYS” 


So writes a West End Teacher of Singing. ..... 
He begins his letter: “ As I write this I am enjoy- 
ing what I consider the best tobacco, at any price, 
on the market, viz.: your Barneys Mixture.” 


From a younger smoker, this might have been con- 
sidered an enthusiastic overstatement. But he is 
speaking from the authority of more than a quarter 
of a century’s experience of pipe-smoking—with, 
moreover, a carefully guarded throat. With 
pride we reproduce his friendly comments. 


(The original letter can be inspected.) 
“ As I write this appreciation, I am enjoying what I 
“ consider the best tobacco, at any price, at present on 
“the market, viz.: your ‘Barneys’ Mixture. I have 
“‘ been a pipe-smoker for over 30 years and I have never 
“ enjoyed a mixture so much as ‘ Barneys.’ ” 
“It is most economical. You light up—it keeps alight; yet 
"it lasts, leaving ash like that of a good cigar—not something 
“resembling charred wood.” 
“ Further, its aroma is pleasing and refreshing. It never bites 
“the tongue and what is of great importance to me as a 
“ Teacher of Singing, using my votce several hours daily, it 
“ never irritates the throat.” 
“Your ‘ Punchbowle’ and ‘ Parsons Pleasure’ are equally as 
“good as ‘ Barneys, but my palate prefers ‘ Barneys.” 


Barneys is good 

Tobacco of outstanding 
continued spontaneous 
good-will from smokers 


consistently good. Only a 
goodness could inspire these 
expressions of thanks and 
of long experience. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3 : in 3 strengths 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 
Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(143) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24, Holborn, E.C. 1. @® 
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of English armies going, century after century, to France, and 
returning home, of highwaymen like Turpin and Claude Duval. 
Dickens lived at Gadshill, and Barham was the scene of many 
of the Ingoldsby Legends. One could go on piling up the literary 
and historical associations of places like Rochester, Canterbury and 
Dover. Mr. Gordon Maxwell has written a cheerful and entertaining 
narrative, full of quotation and anecdote, and the pen drawings by 
Mr. Donald Maxwell, some ot them no larger than head pieces, are 
quite attractive. This is a holiday book, to be read, as the authors 
suggest, in trains and after lunch; it has a map and an index and 
fits easily into the pocket. It can safely be recommended to all who 
dislike guide-books and do not want to learn too much. 


Holland. By Marsorre Bowen. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Holland, says Miss Bowen, is probably the easiest country in 
Europe, which is to say in the world, for the traveller. Communica- 
tions of all kinds are admirable, and everything possible is done for 
the convenience of the stranger. In accordance with the plan of the 
Kitbag Books the author devotes only a few pages to a general survey 
of the Netherlands, proceeding then to a compact account of the 
eleven provinces and all their chief cities. Miss Bowen writes in an 
easy conversational style, contriving to give a fair amount of the 
usual guide-book information while making the narrative pleasant 
to read. We note, however, an occasional sentence that seems to 
have gone astray, as when she says of Erasmus that he was perhaps 
the greatest son of Rotterdam, ‘‘though he left no works in his 
native language.” ‘There are thirty good photographs, and a map 
which should have been more complete and in colours. 


About Motoring 
THE M.G. SPORTS CARS 


N public and private I have asserted for a number of years 

I that Morris cars offer the best value for money in Great 
Britain, as Ford did for so long in America. When 
efficient directors control a giant capital, they are able not only 
to instal the latest and best machinery, and to buy their material 
on the most advantageous terms, but also to enlist the best 
brains available in their particular industry. Properly managed, 
such a concern becomes almost impregnable: and it is much 
to the credit of the motor industry that one or two rivals, notably 
Austin and Singer, have contrived in their own line to press 
the Morris concern so hard, after it stole so long a start of them 
all. But when this has been said it remains true that there are 
a few buyers who will never order a car from any of the factories 
with a huge output. In some cases such abstinence is due to 
the fact that the excellent car is produced in quantities, and a 
certain pride forbids the purchase of a car which is owned in 
duplicate by your butcher, your baker, and your candlestick 
maker ; the objection may be absurd and illogical, but it exists. 
Secondly, the mass production car is always machine-made ; 
and no matter how excellent it is, it could be made still better 
if first-class mechanics were allowed to expend some hours of 
hand labour on each individual chassis. Mr. Morris is quite 
shrewd enough to know this, and so he organised some years 
ago a small subsidiary concern known as the M. G. Car Co., 
which utilises the standard Morris chassis as the basis of a small 
sporting car de luxe. Comparatively few chassis are treated 
in this way, though the new works permit of a vast extension 
of this specialised output, and the output is, in fact, increasing 
by leaps and bounds. These M. G. sports cars begin by annexing 
the unique value for money embodied in every standard Morris 
chassis. A few expensive luxuries are embodied in the specifica- 
tion, notably superfine featherweight coachwork and a braking 
system of remarkable delicacy and power. Finally, the engine 
is hotted up to give a really splendid performance; and the 
suspension is remodelled to suit the additional speed obtained 
by all the hand labour expended on the engine. Take, for 
example, the 14-40 h.p. four-cylinder saloon. Almost every 
item of the chassis is covered by the Morris service organisation. 
An extremely light Gordon England body is fitted, which to 
individual order would cost almost as much as the firm charge 
for the complete car ; this patent construction insures permanent 
silence of the coachwork, permanent fit of the doors and windows, 
and so forth. Skilled work on the engine endows it with a 
speed range of from 8 to 65 miles on the top gear, and correspon- 
dingly high speeds on the two lower gears, with acceleration to 
suit. A film radiator and redesigned brakes cope admirably 
with the additional stresses imposed by this high performance. 
Marles steering and a spring steering-wheel bring the control 
up to the standard demanded by so fast a car. I should estimate 
that a car of this calibre, built de novo as a special job, could 
hardly be marketed at less than £600; but since its actual 


ee 


kernel is a mass production chassis and engine, it is, in fact, 
sold at £445. 
* * * 

As everybody knows, Mr. Morris has recently extended his 
range of cars by producing a small 7 h.p. popular model, and a 
very fine 17 h.p. six-cylinder. For next year both of these ney 
chassis will pass through the crucible of the M. G. factory, | 
have not yet seen the M.G. Midget, as the baby of the family 
will be called ; but I have had the pleasure of a trip in the y 
first M. G. Six, which will appear at Olympia. This is Teally a 
perfectly stupendous car, assuming that it can ultimately be 
marketed at the proposed price. Work on the engine is not 
yet complete, but in the experimental form it can be accelerateg 
from four to eighty miles an hour on top gear. 80 m.p.h. is, 
of course, an asinine speed for British roads, but this high maxi- 
mum means that at rational touring speeds the engine has 
hardly begun to breathe, and can neither be heard nor felt, 
whilst the acceleration and hill-climbing are positively terrific, 
The steering has been adapted so cleverly that the car can be 
held with one hand at 70 m.p.h. on quite rough going. The 
brakes go on progressively, and convey a fine impression of power, 
The suspension is necessarily excellent, or it would be hard to 
hold the car with both hands at the speeds described above, 
Even more than the four-cylinder edition, this splendid vehicle 
brings out the common sense of utilising a cheap mass production 
chassis as the basis of a car de luxe. In sober fact, I have only 
handled some dozen cars with this sort of performance on top 
gear. One of them weighed two tons, and cost well over £2,000. 
Another weighed half a ton more than this M. G. Six, and costs 
about £800. The third was priced at well over £1,000, and the 
remainder were all of the comparatively expensive class. The 
number of cars capable of similarly impressive roadwork is 
increasing annually, and their prices are falling. But I shall be 
quite surprised if this new M. G. Six does not stand out at the 
autumn Show as offering an unusual combination of low price 
and high achievement. Nor does the speed capacity entail 
any fragility of the engine in respect of dependability, or any 
roughness of gait. It remains as reliable and smooth as the 
standard Morris Six out of which it has been developed. 

R. E. Davipson. 
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Can You Choose 700 
Good Investments? 





investments for your savings, it 

would be of little use to you if your 
savings were too small to divide into 
so many parcels. And yet, if you could 
spread your savings to such an extent, 
how much safer would your capital be. 
This has actually been done by some 
30,000 small investors pooling their 
resources in the First, Second and 
Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
With a Board of Experts (Chairman, 
Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.) in touch 
with conditions in every important 
country, these Associations have funds 
invested of over £2,500,000—risks 
spread over 700 investments—reserves 
built up and able to pay dividends of 
7 per cent. per annum without 

deduction of tax. 


[: you were able to select 700 good 





FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 


. First, Second & Third Co-operative | 
Investment Trusts, 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Send full information, a go booklet, “500 Investments 
in One.” 
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